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CHAPTER IV. 


Sweet is every sound, 
‘Sweeter thy voice, but every sound is sweet; 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 





Can any wiseacre explain how it is that many 
@ royal road out of a difficulty, which to the 
masculine mind appears obvious and easy, is at 
once rejected by the feminine understanding as 
utterly impracticable ? 

‘To this athletic young Englishman, gazing 
with respectful compassion at the little lady who, 
temporarily crippled, sits op age at his feet, it 
seems the simplest thing in the world to lift her 
in strong, willing arms and bear her by easy 
stages a mile or so, to a house or cottage where 
her wants may be properly supplied. 

To this diminutive young Englishwoman, who 
although only a child in weight is nearly a 
woman in years and inthe graceful roundness and 
perfect development of her svelte figure, the 
suggestion seems almost one of scandalous im- 
propriety, tempered by the evident good faith in 
which it is make: 

A tinge of colour comes into the pure, pale 
cheeks, and long lashes droop for a moment over 
the great. star-like eyes as Colin Cathcart utters 
that prompt rejoinder: 
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[THE SPRAINED FOOT. ] 


I must carry you to the nearest house.” 

* Nonsense; it is quite impossible,” she re- 
sponds, hastily. ‘There is a cart-road on the 
left, about cne field further along the lane, and 
it leads to the house of a Mrs. Burgess. Ask 
Mrs. Burgess for the loan of her horse and gig, 
and of the small boy, her son, to drive Miss 
Pole-Gell into Astonburne. You can explain the 
circumstances.” 

‘Miss Pole-Gell ?”’ repeats Colin, with a half- 
smile, more to cover his amusement at the brisk 
imperativeness of the command than by way of 
corroboration. 

“Yes. My father is the rector of the village.” 

So the young man departs, and Miss Pole- 
Gell caresses her injured ankle, which hurts her 
but slightly now no strain is put upon it, until 
he returns, leading Mrs. Burgess’s broken- 
winded horse harnessed to an ancient gig, 
scratched and mud-splashed to the last degree 
of disreputableness. 

«Where is the boy ?” she inquires. 

** He will follow on foot. I am going to Aston- 
burne, Miss Pole-Gell, and you must allow me to 
drive you.” 

It is on the tip of her tongue to refuse. It 
savours of impertinence, she thinks, that this 
stranger should thrust his companionship upon 
her in so uncalled-for a manner ; but she hardly 
likes to protest, and meanwhile a new difficulty 
has arisen which absorbs all her thoughts. The 
ancient gig cannot be brought within a dozen 
yards because of the débris, and she cannot walk 
the dozen yards, because to rest the weight of 
her body upon the sprained ankle would mean 
excruciating agony. 

“You must let me help you,” says Colin Cath- 
cart, and before she can divine in what way the 
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assistance will be rendered she finds herself 
lifted hke a baby in those strong arms of his 
and deposited bodily in the gig. 

He groans ever so slightly as he places her 
upon the seat, but in her furious indignation 
Miss Pole-Gell does not think of this at the time. 
For—since the truth should always be spoken— 
the small demoiselle is carefully suppressing a 
perfect tempest of passion. But for the fear of 
making herself ridiculous she would have 
struggled loose when he raised her so uncere- 
moniously from the ground ; but for the fear of 
bursting into hysterical weeping she would re- 
buke his presumption now with bitter, scathing 
words that should be as unaé@teptable to him asis 
to her this distressing—although unjustifiable— 
feeling of indignity and outrage. 

“TI learn that we are about four miles from 
Astonburne,” says Colin, courteously, when two 
or three sharp cuts of the whip have awakened 
the broken-winded horse to the fact that he is 
expected to advance at a more speedy rate than 
a walk. 

“It is the last straw which breaks the camel’s 
back,” and the quiet unconsciousness of that 
conventional remark supplies the proverbial 
addendum. To theamazement of her companion 
she bursts into a hurricane of sobs and tears 
and incoherent ejaculations. 

“You have insulted me,” she cries, at length, 
passionately. ‘“ What right had you to take it 
upon yourself to cut away my boot? How 
dared you lift me in your arms justnow? Am 
I a child, to be——” 

But here she breaks down again, and Colin 
in his consternation has not a word to say, until 
the sobs have almost ceased, and she is calm 
once more. Then he answers her-very calinly, 
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gravely, patiently, and with a kind ofproteating 
pitifuiness in his tones, almost rs theugh ene 
were indeed the child for whom she resents 
being taken. f 

“Miss Pole-Gell,” he say, earnestly, “if I 
have failed in consideration or in courtesy I will 
nest humbly implore forgiveness. ‘You could 
not.cut away your own boot ; you could not 
reach the gig unaided; my one thought was to 
spare you needless pain. I would have done as 
much for any poor beggar-woman lying by the 
roadside. I could have done no more had my 
own mother or sister needed willing service. 
Perhaps if I‘had ever known mother or sister I 
might have better understood woman’s ways 
and how to render without offending help that 
was absolutely mecessary.” 

The brokem-winded horse has again relapsed 
into a Walk, anda second application of the lash 
is necessary. A ic canter, lasting only 
a few seconds, they jog, jog, jog along once 
more. Cellim Caticart, looking down upon the 
little lady by his side, sees that her tears have 
ceased, that although ‘the delicate features, eo 
exatisitvely refined in their clear-cut purity of 
outline, ape clouded still with sadness, the storm 
is over, 

Mies Pole-Geil, stealing in turn a glance at 
her companion, is detected in the act, and forth- 
with breaks into low laughter which will not be 
repressed. 

“ E cannot help it,” she cries, defiantly. “I 
am always @ foolish girl, and this morning’s ad- 
ventures have Upset me and have made me worse 
than ever. You will think'that I am an em- 
bodied April, all smiles and tears.” 

“ April isa charming month; it is only June 
thunder sterms*to which I object,” answers 
Colin, and Miss Pole-Geil, colouring, holds her 
peace. 
~ Nevertheless they are not long silent. Who 
could be muteon a glorious day of June, — 
with a singlé companion of approximate age an 
of the opposite sex, along a winding country 
lane, whilst gems of scenery start up here and 
there, and a broken-winded horse refuses to 
hurry by them at the rate of more than fourmiles 
an hour? Who could be long siient, pleasant 
tnough it be to watch the shifting sunshine and 
li-ren to the caw, caw of the rooks, the lazy cooing 
ot tue wood-pigeon in the elms, the hoarse hum 
«t a peripatetic bee ? 

‘What country seat is this?’ asks Colin, as 
they come in sight of a fertile valley, through 
which a meandering trout-stream writhes and 
twists like a silver smate, atid on the further 
slopes of which is a park dotted with huge trees | 
and herds of fallow deer, whilst in tne distance 
against a dark background of woods a stately | 
mansion stands forth in bold relief. 

“It is The Hall, the residence of Sir Marme- 
duke Knollys,” says the girl. “Every yard of | 
land that you can see from tais standpoint be- | 
longs to the Knollys estate.” 

“Itisa grand thing tobe a great territorial | 
magnate,” cries Colin Cathcart, enthusiastically; | 
and in her heart Mies Pole-Gell answers : 

“Or to be his lady, a baronet’s wife.” And 
just then—flushing™ celestial rosy red, love’s 
proper hue”—she bows hurtiedly to an eques- 
trian who bas come suddenly into view, and who 
having first cnecked his horse’s speed as'though | 
to stop and speak, raises his hat and rides on, | 
with a surprised glance at her companion and a | 
supercilious one at their venerable ecninage. 

“Who is that young gentleman ?” asics Colin, 
thonghtlessly. 

“Mr. Chandos Knollys, Sir Marmaduke’s | 
son,” answers Miss Pole-Gell. 

The sentence is delivered jerkily, in a tone of 
hot irritation. As Colin Cathcart has said, he 
does not know much of woman’s ways, bat as 
he looks into his companion’s flushed face he 
comes, rightly or wrongly, to two concltisions. 
Tt annoys him that the girl should have a ten- 
dresse for that supercilious exquisite in the 
lavender gloves, it annoys’ him still more that 
sne should feel mortified at being caught 
driving by his own side through a country lane 
in a farmer’s gig. 

Not much more is said afterthat. They hate 
emerged from the turnpike road within a stone’s 
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throw/klmosf of the village. The young maf 
looks @tern and-ead, and curiéusly“pale, “Miss 
Pole-Gell thinks, as, recovering from her irrita- 


| tion as speedily/as she lapsed into it, she steals | 


a glance at his frank, honest face. 
She begins to review with some misgivings 


the events of the past two hours, and to ask yall 


herself whether, although he has been 50 
patient and long-suffering, she has not_be- 
haved (to use her own expression) “ike a little 
vixen,” from the moment of the accident until 
now. 

«This is the Rectory,” she says, tremulously, 
as they reach a low stone wall, within which 
luxuriant shrubs form a dense, impervious 
screen, and at that instant a wicket gate opens 


and a grey-headed man-servant comes “hastily | 
working "with 


towards them, iis wrinkled face 

emotion. isa youititssiauciiilles 
“Oh! mits, Ibe main . 

nis reverence be in a fine way simee the pomies 

come home with traces emt.” ‘ ; 


“May I carry you inte the house ?” asks Colin prise, 


Catneart, gravely. ‘ 

“No, ee —. amewers the girl, 
abruptly. “ David, J have ‘sprained ; my ankle 
and cannot walk.” Pa = " 

“Dear sakes alivé!” cries the old man, 
piteously. “Come then, Miss Mav. These 
arms “ll carry you as safe as ever they did when 
you was a baitn.” 

. David Will take care of the horse and gig, 
until the boy arrives,” says Miss Pole-Gell 
* Good bye, sir, and thank you.” 


She. withdraws a ale gauntict, anil] mended him 


stretches to hit a tiny, hand soft as 
silk, cool as snow, which flutters for a moment 
in his strong’palm. : 

“Good bye, sir, and thank’ you.” 
meagre acknowledgutent, but those great ery 
eyes of hers, fall of troubled compunction 
dubious remorse, say so much more. It is such’ 
a wistful, penitent little fase she turns to him 
im this last -monient of leavetaki 
David lifts her down, that Colin 
heart, whieh he has been hardening against her 
since they passed Chandos Knollys in the lane, 
becimes suddenly as yielding as wax, nae 

Old David's arms are still a safe resting place 
for his ““bairn.” Very tenderly he carries her 
to a sofa, and the housekeeper comes in, prodi- 
gal of compassionate exclamations, to apply a 
cool and soothing lotion ‘to the inflamed mem- 
ber. 

Then the Reverend Felix Pote-Geil, her father, 
a venerabie gentleman with snowy hair and a 
pink, smoothly-shayen face, appears full of con- 
Golence, congratulations ant mquiries as t6 the 
disaster. 

«And you tan over this young fellow who was 
sleeping on the turf'of the road,” he cries. 
Child, you must have’ been driving like a 
female Jenu.” 

“Not quite,” answets Miss Pole-Gell, with 
that rich, low laugh of hers, but as she speaks 
a guilty colour glows in her clear cheeks. "She 
knows herself to be not altogether innocent of 
the “ soft impeachment.” : . 

* And this poor young man, was ‘he hurt?” 
asks her fatner. 

“T—T~—do not know, I think not,” she 
stam mers. 

The possibility of such a thing has not pre- 
sented itself before, and now there flashes,upon 
her the recollection of am ejaculation marvel- 
lousiy: like toa stifled grodn as he lifted her 
into the gig to which she paid no attention at 
the time, in the fury of her indignation. 

She remembers too ithe growing: paller of the 
frank, honest face towards the end of their 
leisurely drive. Pondering these unpleasant 
truths in her heart, acensing herself of selfish 
ingratitude, Miss Pole-Geil discovers that her 
consciencb camses het more pain just gow than 
the injured limb dees. 

“Hallo, where is this homiciial eharioteer 
with the sprainéd anitle?” cries a cheery voices 
from the open doorway, in intetruption of her 
troubled meditations. 


«How did tou know wmy ankle was sprained, 


or ee 
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“Your victim toldime,’” answers the rural 
Ezcui@pius, with @-reprovitig shitke’of the nead. 
“And why do you call me homicidal ?” 
parses the) young lady, with heigntened 
colour. 
** Because you tried to kill the man, that is 
” 


« Doctor, is he burt?” 

“ A nasty fracture of two of his ribs, tinat is 
all. A Tittle rest and careful nursing will soon 
puthim right,’’ answers Doctor Gwynne, cheer- 
fully. . 





CHAPTER V. 


The monumental pomp of age 

Was with this gooily personage ; 

A stature and in size, 
Unbent, which rather seemed to rise 
In open victory o’er the weight. 


walk in.” . wo 
He cannot resist a quiet | 


notwithstanding 


centrated ima pr nasal exerescence 
hinted at spiritual consolations of a somewhat 


Ocal eharacter. aE ‘ 
Boenezerhaving heavd (so he’ said) 
that a Matally ing by @ ‘carriage 
accident been ¢afried into that house, had 
lost no time in presenting himself, for “ per- 
chance he might snatch him like a brand from 
the burning. 

But finding the “brand” sitting up, and ex- 
hibiting no alarming symptoms of the ptocess 
of combustion, Mr. Saveall condescendéd to 
drink a glass of stiff gin and water at his 
expense, labouring the while to improve the. 
occasion, not without reference to a subscrip- 
tion list which was this week to be set on foot 
for painting and whitewashing the chapel. 

Next the Rev. Felix Pole-Gell, an ecclesiastic 
of a different order, thanking Colin with easy 
urbanity for what he called the ‘‘ Good Samari- 
tanism” of assisting his daughter to reach her 
home. 

‘A kindness she must prize the more,” he- 
added, ‘‘ because it; had heaped ‘coais of fire” 
upon her careless little head, and she was con- 
scious that reprisals of another kind would have 
‘been justifiable. Yes, if Colin should feel strong 
enough to-morrow to venture so far as; The 
Rectory, his little girl would doubtless be de- 
lighted to answer.inqitiries as to her sprained 
ankle, and to assure nerself by ocular demon- 
stration that two broken ribs nad not rendered 
her victim a,physical wreck.” 

Then.the Rev. .Felix, after a. ten minutes” 
chat, shook hands with stereotyped cordiaiity, 
and relapsing imto his chronic condition of prown 
study, went on his way to condele with a siek 
parishioner, straightway forgetting what man- 
ner of man he bad left, venind. But Colin, 
abandoning himseli. in spite of his ribs to 

t meditations, did not so readily forget 
his visitor, and perhaps it was natural. nis 
thoughts should. drift from tae Rev, Felix to the 
Rev. Felix’s daughter, Miss Pole-Gell. 

Now+Mr. Prometheus Hornbviower. 





Doctor Gwynne ?”* 


Here he is in the doorway of the inn parlour, 
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almost filling it with his ample presence. A 
burly man, with a shrewd, good-humoured face, 


clad in a suit of bright blue serge, and yattling | 


with the fat fingers of his left hand (upon one 
of which sparkles a diamond the size of a pea) 
a@ massive gold chain. 

“They told me in the village,” he says, in a 
voice the volume of which accords with the 
largeness of his dimensions, and the importance 
of whith bears out his look of self-asserting 


prosperity—“ they told me in the village that’ 


some young fellow had been kndcked down and 
run over and all his ribs stove in. 
wonderfully well, sir, considering.” 

«< «Til news flies apace’ in Astonburne, and the 
flight does not appear to be particularly ac- 
curate,” answers Colin, with a, smile. “ Will 
you take a chair, Mr. Hornblower?’ 

« Well, I don’t mind if Ido. I cam cap. your 
proverb with another—‘’Tis an ill wind that, 
blows nobody good.’ To tell you the truth, sir, 
now thatI see you looking so well I am rather 
glad than otherwise of your misfortune.” 

“Thank you kindly,” replies Colin. 

** Because you will have to lie up for a week 
at any rate, and that will be company for me, 
Fivé days I have been stopping at the ‘ Knollys 
Arms’ and not an educated man to. speak to. 
The ‘Knouiys Arms,’ indeed. I would take 
down that sign pretty quick if I were the land- 
lady, for the present baronet has almost ruined 
the house.” 

“Indeed. How. is that?’ says the young 
man, absently. His thoughts are wandering 
away to a narrow green lane he knows of, and 
to wonderful grey eyes which blaze with indig- 
nant anger. ° 

“By strictly preserving the troutfishing for 
the sake of that supercilious sprig of gentility, 
his son. The house used to be filled with 
anglers during the summer months; not one 
comes near it. now.” 

« Are you speaking of Mr, Chandos Knollys ?” 
asks Colin, awakening with a.start from his fit 
of abstraction as he remembers the lavender- 
gloved exquisite, at sight of whom Miss Pole- 
Gell flusked so hotly. 

“Of course I am. The young fop had the 
impertinence to order me off the estate just now 
as I was walking over the route our surveyor 
mapped out for the new railway. By Jove! 
He shall eat humble pie to-morrow when I see 
his father, or I’il know the reason why.” 

**T am a civil engineer,” says Colin, with in- 
terest. ‘* Are you'a member of the craft?” 

“No, sir. I ama railway director. Braxton, 
Duffelpool, Hollowbridge, and Astonburne 
Direct ‘Railway, now in course of. construction. 
I am the chairman of the board, sir, and my 
business in Astonburne is to look into the 
claims for compensation. Disgracefulb attempts 
to swindle, most of them.” 

“What hold have you upon Sir Marmaduke ?” 
asks Colin, suppressing a smile at the jubilant 
though not braggart importance of his com- 
panion’s tone. 

“T will show you to-morrow morning if you 
will take a walk up to The Hall with me,” 
answers Mr. Hornblower, gleefully. ‘A couple 
of broken ribs will not ent a strapping fel- 
low like you from getting about in a quiet way, 
and _the walk is a lovely one. What do you 
say ?” 

Colin’s thoughts travel to the call he proposes 
to make to-morrow at the Rectory. Clearly, it 
must not be paid till the afternoon. 

I say yes,” is his reply. 

**That’s right. Eleven o’clock suit you for a 
start? Good. You'll dine with me to-night.” 
“No, thank you. I dined two hours ago.” 

“Rubbish! What's in a name?” cries his 
companion. 


You look | 


| bDlacksmith’s boy at eighteen 





“You will have some trout! i 
directly and call it tea, and sume hot chops | 
about nine o’elock and call them’ supper. I shall | 


things now, although I began life asa black- 
smith’s boy. A self-made man, sit, a self-made 
man. I’ tell you about it at dinner; and 
what’s more, since a kind Providence has broken 


| your ribs on purpose to give me a companion 


for a day or two, I’ll brook no denial. You 
may drink water and eat brown bread if you 
like, but dine with me you must ‘and shall.” 

So the self-made man’s natural impetuosity 
and foree of character carry the point, there 
being no valid reason why it should not be con- 
ceded ; and intensely interesting Colin Cathcart, 
himself an aspirant who covets a similar career, 
finds the recital of how this chairman of the 
Braxton, Duffelpool, Hollowbridge, and Aston- 
burne Direct Railway mounted round by round 
‘the ladder of success. 

Not often has Mr. Hornblower told the tale to 
so enthusiastic a listener, and before it is ended 
he has conceived an immense liking for this 
stranger with the frank, bright face, whose 
honest, outspoken wonder and admiring atten- 
tion are most delicious flattery. 

“TI began life, sir,” heconcludes, rapidly sum- 
marising his narrative—“I began life as a 
pence a week, 
unable to say the alphabet or write a letter of 
my name. I got intoa locomotive factory and 


rose to be first foreman, then manager, then: 


junior partner, then sole proprietor. I at- 
tended nightschools until I picked up a fairish 
education. I haven’t the ‘guimea’s stamp’ 
that refined surroundings from childhood and 
three years at Oxford or Cambridge give toa 
young fellow like yourself. I couldn’t acquire 
it and I don’t covetit. But I’ve an opinion of 
my own on most of the questions of the day, 
and I ean give a-reason for the faith that’s in 
me. I can hold my own with most people in 
general information. I ean still do a day’s 
work with any, and if 1 were sold up to-morrow 
I wouldn’t take eighty tnousand pounds for the 
proceeds. And I am not ashamed, sir, to look 
the whole world in the face and-say that my 
mame is Prometheus Hornblower, ©.B.D.H.A. 
D.R., and S.M.M., which, being interpreted, 
means Chairman of the Braxton, Duffelpool, 
Hollowbriage, and Astonburne Direct Railway, 
and Self Made Man, titles I’ve as good a rignt 
to be proud of as thowyh they were degrees in 
any school of merit in the world.” 

“I should be pleased and proud to exchange 
my own for them,” cries Colin, earnestly, carried 


away by the elder man’s rough eloquence ; and’ 


Mer. Hornblower stretches his fat Hand across 
tne table and exchanges'a cordial grasp, with 
a look.which tells that his heart is completely 
won. 

“Nor shall any man, ‘ baron nor squire, nor 
knight of the shire,’”” he quotes, “ride rough- 
shot over me. We'll sort. the: fish-preserving 
baronet and his fop of a son: to-morrow. You 
shall see?’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


A pleasing lund of drowsyhed it was, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-Shut eye; 
And of gay castles in the clouds tinad pass, 

For ever flushing round a summer sky. 


THE morrow comes, a “day of God.” 

Cerulean skies, fields of emerald green, light 
winds, scent-laden with the breash of flowers, 
cooling the heated brow and quieting the fevered 
pulse. 

As Colin Cathcart, accompanied py Mr. Pro- 
metheus Hornblower, strikes. into a patb, which 
the latter informs him is a short cut to the lodge 4 
gates, the weariness.and heaviness incidental to 
a sleepless night fall from bim. Broken rest 
is so trifling an evil when one is healthy and 
young. 

He is looking pale this morning, but the exer- 


have both fish and meat about six o’clock, and | tion of leisurely walking makes little difference 


call the combined meal dinner. I will take no’ nls 
| does not, prevent him from keenly enjoying the 
loveliness of his surroundings. 


excuse,” 
* But——” 
« But me no buts; it’s the regular thing, you 
know, compressed a little. I call on you, 
a stranger, you return the éall: 


to the aching of his unlucky ribs, and the pain 


They enter at a gate, the huge pillars of which 


being | are evidently a century or two old. Overhead 
! [Task you'to | are heraldic devices in granite, and the motto, 
dinner. Bless your soul, I know all about these “Cor unum, via una, 


of him whom they are 


€ 


about to visit, and whom the,self-made man, 
undismayed by fabulous (stone) monsters who 

uard the approach, still proposes to “sort.” 
Bacsinp a pretty rustic lodge, they walk between 
files of giant trees, in the leafy branches of 
which ‘‘smale foules maken melodie.” 

It seems as though that long, curving avenue 
were interminable, but the walk is not monoto- 
nous, for to right and left they have views cf 
park and woodland, and now and again they 
come across a herd of the fallow deer, who flee 
away in unreasoning alarm. 

And at length they reach a spot where The 
Hall is plainly visible, frowning at them in 
majestic repose. Most of the blinds are drawn 
down, and it gives little sign of the life within, 
except that from one or two of its chimneys 
rarefied smoke is faintly curling. Mr. Horn- 
blower stands still, drawing a deep breath, and 
Colin cannot forbear smiling to see how impressed 
he looks. 4 ; 

“ After all, I wouldn’t mind stepping into the 
shoes of a great county swell,” he remarks. 

“ Nor I,” answers Colin, dryly. 

* But it looks almost as though there were a 
death in the house, don’t you think ?” 

“Probably because all the state apartments 
are in front. I daresay we shall find a side en- 
trance further on.” , 

“Tam glad you thought of it. I confess I 
didn’t like the notion of marching up there. 
with all those ‘windows staring at one,” admits 
his companion, with evident relief. . 

So they journey further, and presently they 
discover an unpretentious door, leading imto a 
garden gorgeous with bright-hued flowers. 
From this point of view The Hall looks smaller 
and more homelike, and Mr. Hornblower’s con- 
fidence returns, just as Colin’s (who fears they 
are trespassing upon private approaches) begins 
to wane. 

“Now that’s what I like,” says the self-made 
man, pointing with his stick to the geometrical 
flower-beds, as he leads the way towards the 
house. ‘ Nota stick or a stone to be seen; not 
a border unclipped, or a leaf out of place, but 
every line marked out as beautiful and regu- 


The laudatory speech comes to an abrupt 
conclusion at the sound of a blatant human roar, 
a is not unlike the bellowing of an angry 

ll. 

* What @ peculiar-looking old boy,” comments 
Mr. Hornblower, as, lifting his astonished eyes, 
he sees at one of the windows a purple face, 
working with inarticulate rage. ‘Iam told in- 
sanity is prevalent amongst these county aristo- 


| crats. Do you think the lunatics of the family 


are confined in this wing ?” 

“T think that we oucht not'to be here, and 
that you had’ better etep forward to explain,” 
says Colin. 

But as his companion ‘ats upon this sugges- 
tion, the passionate gesticulations and outcries 
of the gentleman at the ‘opén window are re- 
doubled. Then the purple face recedes noise- 
lessly until it vanishes, and immediately after- 
wards is heard the sound of a gcng beaten 
furiously. ; 

“He is certainly a lunatic,” says Mr. Horn- 
blower. ‘ 

The beating of the gong ceases; they have 
almost reached the open window, when the con- 
vulsed purple face shoots into sight again with 
the same curious gliding motion which marked 
its disappearance. 

“You scoundrels !” it cries. ‘“ Youimpudent, 
loafing blackguards! Just stand where you are 
a minute, and I will teach you a lesson you are 
not likely-—~” 

“There, there, there, draw it mild, my man— 
draw it mild,” cries Mr. Hornblower, soothingiy, 
increasing with celerity the distance between 
himself and the supposed madman, and looking 
over his shoulder the while, in momentary ex- 
peetation that the maniac will leap from tae 
window and follow in pursuit. 

Colin Cathcart, who has arrived at a nearer 
conception of the truth, is shaking with laughter 
suppressed. © They are both too absorbed to note 





that Chandos Knollys, with glass in eye, and a 
tall, spare lady, svfficiently like him to proclaim 
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their mutual relationship, are standing im a 
doorway, awaiting their approach. 

‘The impertinence of these low people be- 
comes insufferable,” says the former, in that 
languid drawl of his, every word of which is 
distinctly audible; and Mr. Hornblower jumps 
as though he were shot, and reddens with indig- 
nation. 3 

“I want to speak with Sir Marmaduke Knollys, 
ma’am,” he says, turning to the spare lady and 
ignoring his adversary of the previous day. 

She is a faded beauty, of washed-out appear- 
ance, whose personal tints are all as severely 
neutral as that of the dress she wears; a woman 
of leaden eyes and skin and hair, of upright 
carriage, and of composed, inflexible haughtiness 
of demeanour. At that appeal she also lifts an 
eye-glass and contemplates the intruders. 

“Sir Marmaduke never sees bagmen, or book- 
hawkers, or persons of that stamp,” she replies, 
with cool insolence, the disdainful incisiveness 
of which eaceeds that of her son. 

“Nor should I say, judging from the manner 
and the matter of his greeting just now, that he 
feels disposed to make an exception in your 
favour,” adds Chandos. 

“‘Bagman!” cries Mr. Hornblower, recover- 
ing from momentary spsechlessness. ‘“ Bag- 
man, ma'am? Iam the chairman of the Brax- 
ton, Duffelpool, Hollowbridge, and Astonburne 
Direct Railway.” 

** How very odd!” says Lady Knollys, scan- 
ning him from head to foot through her eye- 
glass. ‘ How very odd!” 

And the contemptuous, 
that repeated exclamation stings the self-made 
man to fury. 

“I came to speak with him on railway busi- 
ness,” he cries, “and I warn you, ma'am, if that 
raving old Bedlamite at the window is really Sir 
Marmaduke, it’s to his interest to send out a 
humble apology for calling me a scoundrel and 
a loafing blackguard.” 

**My husband often displays happy discrimi- 
nation in his selection of epithets,” murmurs 
Lady Knollys, placidly. ‘ He never accords in- 
terviews to—to—persons of that stamp either, 
and I expect he has by this time issued orders 
to have you ejected from the grounds.” 

“ Very well, my lady, very well,” exclaims 
Mr. Hornblower, putting strong constraint upon 
nimself, and speaking with a sudden change of 
key. ‘I came here prepared to ‘sort’ your 
husband, and between you I have been 
‘sorted’ myself. I give you one opportunity to 
make amends. Will Sir Marmaduke see me, or 
will he not ?” 

** He will live to see you hanged, perhaps!” 
suggests Chandos, mildly. 

“In the interim his lawyers or his steward 
will settle any business matters you may wish 
to discuss,” says his mother, frigidly. 

“My lady, Mr. Chandos Knollys, I wish you 
‘Good morning!’ ” cries the self-made man, ina 
white heat, taking off his hat with mock polite- 
ness. 

Then he and Colin turn away, not retracing 
their steps, but skirting the house, until they 
find themselves in the avenue once more, and 
the latter’s laughter, long repressed, bursts 
forth in peals that shake his aching sides until 
his appreciation of the ludicrous is corrected by 
a stronger sense of pain. Mr. Hornblower laughs 
too, somewhat grimly. 

“If I don’t ‘sort’ the baronet for this, my 
name is not Prometheus!” he grumbles. 

“What is the nature of your hold upon 
him ?” 

** Why, he is ridiculously anxious we should 
not run our line through his beggarly estate, 
and I was prepared to concede the point if he 
had been decently civil. Nothing shall stop us 
now.” 

“ He can oppose your bill in Parliament.” 

«The bill is passed,” says the chairman of the 
B.D.H. and A. Direct Railway, triumphantly. 
« Sir Marmaduke was very ill at the time, and 
his solicitors, after consultation, I daresay, with 
the young dandy of an heir, admitted our plans, 
and liked the route marked out by our surveyors 
well enough. It runs through a corner of the 
estate, barren, rocky land, close by an abandoned 





critical derision of | 





lead mine. The soil produces nothing, and the 
yield of ore cannot pay working expenses, or the 
mine would not have been shut up for twenty 
years orso. The compensation awarded for the 
land we take pays him handsomely, yet the old 
fellow is as eager to shift the course of the line 
as though it ran through The Hall itself and we 
proposed to make a booking-office of my lady’s 
boudoir. It is quite a mystery, but the fact re- 
mains: I should say Lady Knollys and the 
hopeful son don’t know it. Have you had any 
experience of railway work; sir, in your civil en- 
gineering ?” 

** Two years,” answers Colin; and Mr. Horn- 
blower halts suddenly under the trees. 

“Have you any present engagement ?” he 
asks. 

* None.” 

“We are going to build a bridge over the 
baronet’s trout stream, and run a viaduct over 
some swampy ground, commencing immediately. 
Would you like to superintend the construction ? 
I suppose you are up to the work ?” 

“Quite. I should like it much but for one 
thing,” says Colin, dubiously. 

His thoughts have reverted to the object of 
this walking tour, an object so clearly and hope- 
fully defined when he started, but which has 
seemed to growday by day more distant, until 
at this instant, with contrition and shame, he 
confesses to himself that yesterday’s adventures 
put itforthe time being completely out of his 
mind. 

** What is your difficulty ?” 

“Tam going from village to village in Loam- 
shire,” answers Colin, “ trying to find one, the 
name of which I do not know, but which answers 
a given description. It is approached by a long 
hill of easy gradient, along the straggling street 
runs a dry fosse or gully, spanned with bridges, 
and the church, which is ivy covered, has a 
wooden steeple.” 

There is a curious expression upon his com- 
panion’s face. 

** Have you not yet found it ?”’ he asks. 

“No,” says Colin. ‘I have discovered at 
least half a dozen villages which answer the de- 
scription, even to the ivy-covered church, but 
they all stopped short at the wooden steeple.” 

“Have you tried Astonburne?”’ says Mr. 
Hornblower, with asmile. ‘You entered yes- 
terday by a long hill of easy slope, eh ?” 

“No, by a narrow, winding lane, steep at first, 
then tolerably level.” 


« Thatis because you did not stick to the turn-' 
Well, don’t you remember the big, dry: 
ditch in the street with the little wooden bridges, 


pike. 


over it? Where were your eyes ?” 
“‘T hardly know,” answers Colin, remembering 


all the while that he knows exceedingly well, but’ 


would not like to say. 

«« And the ivy-covered church, with the ancient 
wooden steeple, lies just behind the Rectory. 
Fact!’ adds Mr. Hornblower, in confirmation, 
as surprised and almost incredulous gladness 
leaps into the young man’s face. 

«One thing more,” says Colin, eagerly and 
anxiously. “Is there a worm-eaten pulpit in 
the church, with a sounding-board above it ?” 

“No,” replies his companion, and the bright 
young face becomes overcast. 

“Nor an exquisite marble font, with marble 
angels hovering over it ?” 

“Yes, a beautiful work of art, presented by 
some Lady Maud Knollys ef bygone days. As 
for the worm-eaten pulpit and the sounding- 
board they would be strangely out of place. If 
they ever existed in company, with high pews 
to match, they would have been removed years 
ago, in the early days of the mania for Church 
restorations. What is the matter, sir? Have 
we walked too fast? Are you in pain ?”’ E 

“Tt is not that,” answers Colin, turning to 
him a face which is working strangely with some 
great emotion. “ Forgive me, Mr. Hornblower, 
that I can only tell you this—the paramount 
duty of my life is to collect and put together 
certain evidence. You have this morning helped 
me to forge the first ‘ Link in the Chain.’ ” 


(To de Continued.) 





SCIENCE. 





Marxrine Satmon.—The Fish Commissioners 
of Maine have adopted the plan of marking 
salmon to obtain data with regard to the de- 
velopment and migrations of these fish. Several 
hundred salmon lately set free in the Penobscot 
River have been labelled with light metal tags, 
the number of each being recorded. Tne Com- 
missioners ask that whoever catches a labelled 
salmon in any waters of the State will forward 
to them the fish, for which they will pay an extra 
price, or else forward the label and whatever they 
know about the fish that wore it. 

Automatic Fire ALarm.—An alarm-ther- 
mometer patented recently in Germany, by Herr 
Finger, of Coblenz, has the following arrange- 
ment. On the mercury column floats a small 
magnetic steel rod. Onaslide parallel with the 
thermometer-tube is a small case which can be 
moved and fixed at any point. In the case is 
pivoted a strong magnetic needle, which is 
always in contact with the tube. On the lower 
side of the case is a pointer, while on the upper, 
an insulated contact-point reaches into the case. 
Pointer V contact-points are in contact with two 
metallic strips connected below with battery 
wires. The case being set at any desired point, 
the alarm sounds whenever the steel rod in the 
tube reaches it, for the needle is repelled and 
closes the circuit, by meeting the contact-point, 

Simpte Frere Escarpz.—The netting which 
trapeze performers use to break their fall, in 
case of accidents, the Fireman’s Journal suggests, 
might furnish a valuable hint to fire department 
officials. Such a net could be easily carried 
in a small compass attached to the hook and 
ladder truck, and could be readily and securely 
fastened by ropes‘to lamp posts, telegraph poles, 
awning posts, or the like, in front of the burning 
house, or in case of need be upheld by dozens of 
sturdy and willing arms. It would, no doubt, 
help to save many lives of persons compelled ‘to 
jump from upper windows. Such a device has 
been tried in Germany with good results. 

SMOKE UNDER THE Microscorpr.—Herr Bodas- 
zewsky, of Lemberg, has lately observed various 
kinds of smoke with a microscope magnifying 
100 times. The smoke having been brought 
into a preparation glass for microscopic study 


j of liquids, and illuminated with sun or electric 


light concentrated with a lens, one sees the par- 
ticles dancing about, or clinging momentarily 
to the glass; they are geri appear bright 
grey ona dark ground, by reflected light, and, 
owing to irradiation, much larger than when 
illuminated by a mirror from below (i.e., by 
transmitted light), when they appear as ex- 
tremely small dark specks. The diameter is 
supposed to beapproximately 0:0002 to0-0003 mm. 
Vapours of nitric acid, sulphuric acid, phosphoric 
acid, sulphur, etc., produced under the micro- 
scope with a glowing platinum wire, showed 
like moving particles. ith water vapour, the 
author saw only a weak mobile shimmer. 

HorizonTtaL AND VeERTiIcaL Licut.—Some 
curious optical effects have been lately degcribed 
by M. Tréve. Looking through a fine slit at a 
vertical object (a post, or mast, or the like), 
the perception is much more distinct when the 
slit is horizontal than when it is vertical. On 
the other hand, to distinguish horizontal lines, 
ete., clearly, the slit must be held vertically. 
But if, in general, one look at a house or land- 
scape through a fine slit, we find that the maxi- 
mum of brightness of the horizon is when the 
slit is horizontal. So, too, with the solar and 
lunar discs ; they are seen much more distinctly 
with the horizontal slit. M.Tréve has repro- 
duced the effects by photography ; the negatives 
got through the horizontal slitare more distinct. 
The light appears to be propagated with more 
intensity tnrough the horizontal slit. The verti- 
cal bands of solar photographs show well the 
interferences due to passage of light through a 
vertical slit. Once more, if a cross-slitted disc 
be held between the sun and a white screen, the 
horizontal part of the cross on the screen is 
brighter than the vertical. 
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CHAPTER XXvV. 
A STRANGE VISITOR FOR MISS DURAND. 


Expectation whirls me round ; 
The imaginary relish is so sweet 
That it enchants my sense, 


Miss Durawp had been gone some ti ree 
hours from’ Amanda Villas, and Mrs. Peterby 
had somewhat got over her chagrin at the loss 
of her lodger, when she was summoned by her 
little maid servant and told that someone 
wanted to see her. 

“Who is it, Mary ?”’ she asked. 

“A man, ma’am.” 

“ What sort of a man? Iam busy.” 

**T told him so, ma’am, but he won’t go. He 
looks like a tramp and he asked for Miss 
Durand.” 

“ For HER ?” 

« He did not say her name. He said the lady 
that lived here. I told him she was gone, and 
he laughed and said he knew better.” 

** Oh, does he ? I'll soon settle him,” said Mrs. 
— her temper getting up. ‘ Where is 

e > 

“In the passage, ma’am.” 

Mary went her way downstairs, for the brief 
colloquy had taken place in the room that Miss 
Durand had occupied, and found a man of 
decidedly suspicious appearance standing on 
her lobby. 

“Now then,” she said, sharply, “what do 
you want ?” 

“I want to see the young lady, if you please, 
bap he said, civilly enough, “ sne as lives 

ere.” 
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He spoke with an accent that Mrs. Peterby 
could hardly understand. She almost thought 
he was a foreigner, and at last settled in her 
own mind that he must be an Irishman, and a 
very queer specimen of even that odd nation. 
His clothes were of the most primitive descrip- 
tion and calculated to make him an object of 
mark to the boys of the street. But he was 
partially covered with an old great-coat which 
looked as if it had belonged to someone of a far 
higher grade of society than its present wearer. 

He had a battered hat in his hand which 
seemed as if he wore it only as a concession to 
town manners, for his shock head of hair was 
matted and sun-bleached, plainly showing that 
covering his head was not an ordinary custom 
with him. Mrs. Peterby was half afraid of him 
and kept a respectful distance, ready to scream 
or run as occasion might warrant. 

She need have had no fear. The man was 
peaceably inclined enough. 

*«T®you mean Miss Durand, she is gone.” 

« Gone out again, ma’am ?” 

“Gone for good. She is not coming here any 
more.” 

Mrs. Peterby was by no means sure of the 
fact when she said this, but she did not think 
the man an eligible visitor at all, and she was 
determined he should not come near her any 
more if she could help it. 

The man did not say to her point blank that 
he knew better, as he had done to her servant, 
but he smiled with a look of unbelief. 

“ That’s what the little maiden said,” he said, 
quietly. “But I know she’s here. I saw her 
come in.” 

“ Ay, three hoursago. She only came in to 
get ready to go away; she left directly after.” 

“And where is she gone, if I may make so 
bold ?” was the man’s next question. 

«“T don’t know.” 

“I must know somehow.” 

“ You won’t know from me then, for I know 
no more than a baby; she’s gone, that’s all Ican 
tell you. Ican give no more information, and 
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I’m busy and can’t stand talking to you any 
longer now.” 

“Which means get out I suppose,” was the 
ungracious retort, witha little laugh. ‘Some 
day, missis, you may be sorry that you didn’t 
help me to find her, if you really po know where 
she has gone.” 

“TI don’t know; there’s no reason why I should 
not tell you if I did,” Mrs. Peterby said. “ She’s 
gone to her friends, that’s all I know. They 
sent for her.” 

«When ?” 

‘To-day as I understood. 
when the letter came.” 

“Ah, she got it while she was out I 
shouldn’t wonder.” 

**T believe she did.” 

“TI thought as much. I’ll wish you a good 
day, ma’am. I shall find her some day, never 
fear. She’s a clever young lady, is Miss—— 
What did you say her name is?” 

« Don’t you know it?” 

*T can’t say I do.” 

«And yet you know her.” 

**On, yes, I know her, Miss Durand. I shall 
know her name too now when I find her. Thank 
you, missis, all the same, I shall get at what I 
want somehow I daresay.” 

He took himself off, slouching down the 
street with a splodgy, unelastic tread that spoke 
of rough roads and country tramping more 
than of any acquaintance with London pave- 
ments, and Mrs. Peterby saw him no more. 

She was not a little flustered and put about 
by the interview, but she came to the conclu- 
sion that the man only wanted to beg of Miss 
Durand, and she was very thankful that Miss 
Prince happened to be out at the time of his 
visit, being gone to do some shopping and to 
retail to various intimate friends the story of 
the sudden departure of her neighbour’s lodger. 

Miss Durand had packed very carefully as 
she thought, but she must have been a little 
flustered by the news of her friend’s arrival, or 
else thought that the trifles she had left behind 
her in her bedroom were of no consequence. 
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Mrs. Peterby found three relics of her late in- 
mate and put them all carefully away. There 
was a bottle, empty, but bearing a jabel thrown 
into the grate—a letter in an envelope evidently 
dropped by accident, for it had slipped.into a 
corner where it was likely to lie wmmobserved— 
and a man’s glove witha name written inside 
of it. 

Trifles light as air,every one of them,and Mts. 
Peterby hardiy knew why she put them away 
carefully and said nothing about ‘them even to 
Miss Prince. She heard no moze about Ada 
Durand, and by-and-bye her roomsewerelebagain 
to as eligible a tenant, and she began to 
forget that she had ever wondered anything 
about her young lady lodger. 

Our tale has digressed from the at Dr. 
Brandspeth’s house and the délights of the 
Cornish expedition. The doctors guests never 
learned any more about the »patient he had been 
called out to see—at least the ladies did not. To 
Leonard Warburton he said it was a bad acci- 
dent, of a very common kind in the dangerous 
region of the deserted shafts, from-which Mr. 
Warburton gathered that someone must have 
come to grief by falling down one of them. 

They all parted from their kindly ‘host with 
pleasure and regret.and made him promise that 
he would visit them at Petronel oriin London, 
whichever he liked best, and Carita, 
blushing rosy red, gave him a/eordial invitation 
to her wedding anditeld him she was going to 
marty Leonard Wasburton. 

Surprised out-of all.retieonce, the doctor took 
her in his arms.and Kissed der, ‘to her astonish- 
ment and diseonrfiture. 

“Forgive me, my dear,” he said, laughing 
and binshing too, for he was ordinarily one of 
the shyest of men. “Take my enlute as you 
might a father’s. Iam an old man in my ways, 
and I love Leonard very dearly.” 

«« And he loves you,” Lady Carita said, eagerly. 
** You will not let his marriage with me interfere 
with your affection for him. Instead of one 
friend you will have two now, you know.” 

“T shall have my old friend with an angel by 
his side,” Dr. Brandspeth said, with a delicate 
gallantry of which he was quite unconscious, 
making it allthe more real and acceptable. “A 
nice wife was all Leonard wanted to make him 
perfect. Take care I don’t take you at your word 
and make a nuisance of myself.” 

That he could never do they told him, and they 
parted, little thinking what would befall tnem all 
before they met again, nor what great events 
would spring out of that visit of theirs to Corn- 
wall. 

They journeyed back to Petronel for afew days. 
Something had been left there which needed 
their attention, and there they found a lette? for 
Leonard Warburton. It had only arrived the 
night before and had escaned being sent to his 
permanent address in London, where it might 
have lain some time before he received it. 

“No bad news I hope?” Lady Beckenham 
said, as she watched his furehead knit itself into 
wrinkles as he read'the letter. 

“No.” 

You looked troubled.” 

«Not troubled exactly; the affair is none of 
mine. Puzzled, perhaps.” 

They were alone, Lady Carita had gone to see 
some of her protégés in the village, and he 
handed her the letter to read. It was, as he said, 
puzzling. It was from Noel Treherne’s uncle, 
asking for tidings of his nephew. 

“I write to you as I should write to your 
friend, Lord Toronto, if he were at home,” the 
old man began, “but I hear he is not in Eng- 
land. He knew my nephew, Mr. Noel Treherne, 
and Iam given to understand that he was an ac- 
quaintance of yours as well. Can you give me 
any information abouthim ? Hehasdisappeared. 
He left me ten days ago to look after nis inte- 
rests in some property he holds in Glamorgan- 
shire, South Wales, promising to be back again 
in four days. My nephew never broke his word 
to me in his life, and I cannot conceal from my- 
self or anyone that I am very uneasy at his non- 
appearance. I have reason to believe that he 
had some business afoot that for some motive or 
other he concealed from me. 








“What it was I have not the least idea, but 
one thing I do know—it took him sometimes 
into the neighbourhood of Petronel. A person 
I know met and spoke to him there one day, and 
I thought perhaps that Lord Toronto or your- 
self might know something of his movements. 
Will you ‘kindly drop me aline? My failing 
health perhaps makes me more anxious thand 
need be, batmy nephew was very dearto me, and 
Ican get no tidings of him anywhere. Hedid not 
go to Wales at all, and I cannot help fearing 
that some harm has come to him. He must have 
@ consitierablesum of money with ‘him wWhere- 


ever he went, and I am afraid he has fallen a 
victim to some vile plot to rob and) pethaps 


murder him.” 

“ Poor old man,” Lady Beckenham said, when 
she had read the letter. ‘‘ What shall you say 
to him ?” ; 

“Nothing by letter; I will call on ‘him 
when I am in town and tell him I know 
nothing.” 

“ But you suspect he was that woman’s hus- 


“Tt would avail nothing to tell him that now, 
she has been dead some time. Still I thigik it 
would only embitter his uncle-ageinst him-if ‘he 
is alive, or make him think | of ‘his 
memory if he is dead. No, l-will my tongtte. 
If the lady had been alive and able to do mis- 


hadtaken winsom A toseohim. He 

than when his nephew ieft him,and waa not 
nearly so nervous or ‘as his visitorex- 
pected to see him; that he was in troutle 
was evident at once, for theré was a quiver in 
his voice and a pained look in his face as he 
answered the queries of Leonard Warburton. 

‘IT thank you from my heart for your kind- 
ness,” he said. ‘‘It-is not every man who will 
put himself out for an ill-tempered invalid like 
me. But you are too late, Mr.'Warburton, I 
have later news than you.” 

“Indeed ?” 

lo 

“May I ask what news ?” 

“ My lad is dead.” 

“ Dead 2” 

re 

“How ? Where?” 

“In France. See, read for yourself.” 

He pushed a paper to the young man as he 
spoke, and there sure enough was the story of 
Noel Treherne’s Geath in a terrible raitway acci- 
dent near Lyons, wherein some fifty people had 
met their deaths, and nearly everyone in the ill- 
fated train received some injury, serious or other- 
wise. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
DEAD AND BURIED. * 


We know when moons shall wane, 
When summer birds from far sinall cross the sea, 
When autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden grain, 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee? 


Tur death of Noel Treherne in such a tragic 
manner was a nine days’ wonder. He had been 
well known, though he went but little into 
society. He was hardly a general favourite. 
Men thought him odd afid something of a milk- 
sop in that he let an old man’s whims inflnence 
him so much—they did not quite understand 
the bond of love there was between the uncle 
and nephew; and women oné and all deemed 
him coldand strangely insensible to the fastina- 
tions of their alluring sex. 

They did not know—how should they ?—that 
he hada wife to care for and think about, and 
that he was nota man to allow himself to tnink 
for a moment of any woman except the one to 
whom he had pledged his honour and; given his 
love. ' 

So society shook its head and said “‘ Dear me” 
and “ How shocking”’ when the story of the 





hideous catastrophe was read over the breakfast- 


chief I would speak at the risk of killing the old) 
man with the news. As it is, I will leave his 


tables of the pecple he had moved amongst, 
and wondered wno would get the old man’s 
money now, and whether the shock of his 
nephew’s death would kill him. Itdid not. It 
had rather the effect of rousing him and stirring 
him into fresh life. 

There was business for him tosee to. Noel 
had property that had to be attended to, and 
immediately, as he had not been to Wales him- 
self, and there was his body to be identified, 
and he must spare hisown man'to goon that 
painful duty. 

There was no question of his going himself, 
or he would have done so, and laid poor Noel to 
rest with all the love andisorrow of his really 
kind heart. 

Hewas toofeeble. The journey would quite 
ksnooked him up, his medical man told him. 

So he'sent his valet, putting » with the ser- 
vices of an old servant who had long left his 
vse, and @eing so well with his attendance 


all. 
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opinion of his nephew unchangedasfaras I am) 
concerned.” 

Mr. Trehermé was very glad to see Mr. War, 
burton, and rea ful for the trouble he 








had ima 

and made him better able to shift,for himself. 
an Noel had petted and humoured 

: t 


lowe, and there was nothing but love and 

im now that he was gone. 
of the valetfrom the little town in 
‘Prence where the accident had happened 
owas anxiously looked for. Mr. Treherne wanted 
to hear all about the terrible tragedy, and 
whether his man had had any difficulty in what 
he wanted to do. 

He spoke French fluently, and was a sharp, 
shrewd fellow—the very best that could have 
been sent on such an errand. His task was by 
no means easy. ‘The retired place had suddenly 
been exaltedyinto a town of netoriety, and was 
thronged with people'seéking their friends and 
mourners come to bury their dead. 

It was some time before he could find the 
station-master, who was almost out of his wits. 
with fright and worry, and explain to him that 
he had come to identify the body of a gentleman 
who was killed, or supposed to be 80. 

“Ah! the Englishman,” the station-master- 
said, and he shrugged nis shoulders in the ex- 
pressive way so common to Frenchmen. “Is. 
monsieur prepared for what he is going to 
see ?” 

Monsieur was’prepared for anything, and said 
so, but he reckoned without his host when he 
was taken into a well-ventilated and dismfected 
apartment and bidden to say if what he saw in 
a box there was the gentleman of whom he was. 
in search. : 

Battered out of all recognition was the body 
of the ill-fated Englishman, hardly. a trace of 
feature left. <A bit of the wavy brown hair was 
all there was about the head to identify him 
by, and a ring on the uninjured finger of the 
right hand, which the valet recognised at 
onee. 

«I know him,” hesaid. ‘ That is sufficient, 
unless he had been robbed of it, and I. think 
that was very unlikely. Irecognise theclothing 
too,” 

“And this, and'this?” tine. station-master 
asked, producing a hat withthe: name of Noel 
Treherne inside the crown, and @ battered bag, 
with a monogram on a plate on the side. 

“Yes, both of them.” ’ 

“And the gentleman’s luggage? Can yon 
select that ?”’ 

«T ean.’’ 

* Then follow me.” . 

He was led into a shed, where the contents 
of the luggage van had been piled in as much 
order as was possible, considering the nature of 
the miscellaneous. heap. The valet selected at 
a glance the things that had belonged to his 


master’s nephew and had them placed on one side. 
Then he telegraphed to his master for ordefs, ° 
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telling him that if the remains were brought to | 


England they must be screwed down and ready 
for interment. 

““No one could see them, and there was no 
mistake,” he said. ‘* Mr. Noel had on the same 
clothes that he wore when last at his uncle’s 
house, and the ring that.was generally on his 
fin er.” 

‘The answer came flashing back witha prompti- 
tude hardly to be expected from an invalid. 
Mr. Treherne had made up his mind before he 
sent his servant on his sad errand. If Noel 
were really dead he should ‘be buried where he 
was. It would only be reopening the wound to 
have him brought to England. He would have 
liked to look on his. face once more, living or 
dead, but as that could not be it was better not 
to have the sorrow of receiving his coffin and 
consigning it to the grave. 

Some people said he was selfish and cold- 
hearted in his conduct. Perhaps he was—the 
old are apt to be so—but his nephew had no 
near friends to-be scandalised by what he elected 
to do for him, and he chose to have him reverently 
and decently buried in the place where he had 
lost his life. There were English people at St. 
Amalie, and a Protestant clergyman, and the 
thing could be done just as it would have been 
at home. 

His valet was delighted at the order. He 
was somewhat superstitious, and he had no mind 
for the journey to England with sucha grue- 
some companion as that horrible box contained. 
Besides, the mission gave him not.a little impor- 
tance. 

His master bade him spare nothing and have 
everything done in the best way the town would 
afford, and he followed the directions and 
arranged a neat funeral, at which if there were 
not many who were mourners there were plenty 
who had a feeling of pity and regret for the 
gentleman so suddenly cut off, and who went, 
as compatriots will, to see. a countryman laid in 
the grave. 

There were several who. were more or less 
affected. Some whose relations had been merci~ 
fully spared, some who had escaped the death 
themseives,and some who had already consigned 
their friends to the tomb, and whose grief was 
all reopened by the’solemn rites that were per- 
formed,again in the little cemetery. 

The valet was a very important person indeed. 
He had made no secret of who he was, and the 
simple people of St. Amalie thought that the 
dead man must have been a very great person 
indeed to have had such a gentleman for a ser- 
vant. 

There was one person amongst the crowd that 
followed the coffin toits last resting-place whose 
demeanour puzzled the valet not a little. It 
was a woman, whether young or old he could 
only judge by her figure, which was youthful. 
She managed to get into the very front rank of 
followers without any undue pushing of herself 
forward, and she seemed almost convulsed with 
re when the earth was thrown on the coflin 

id. 

She was dressed in the deepest mourning, and 
her whole bearing was that of one in profoundest 
sorrow, and it was so strange and unexpected 
that Norton, as the valet was called, resolved to 
seek her out and find out what relation sne bore 
to the dead man. All sorts of things began to 
flit through his head as he remembered that 
Mr. Treherne’s conduct had been a little myste- 
rious lately. 

He was not quite so credulous as his master 
about the frequent absences from town that had 
always seemed to upset and send him back low- 
spirited. He had dropped on one or two little 
things that made him fancy there was a woman 
in the case. Could this weeping mourner be 
the one ? and was his master’s nephew away on 
some business of intrigue when they had thought 
him on bis Welsh property ? 

He did not. feel comfortable in the idea, and 
he resolved to find the woman, and discover if 
possible who and what she was. He had not 
far to seek ; an hourafter the funeral she was in 
the cemetery, sitting on a bench not far from 
the newly-made. grave, crying as if her heart 
would break. Noone took any notice of her; 





there had been so much weeping im the town 
for the last week that it had grown somewhat 
callous, and took small heed of tears. 

«“I—I beg your pardon,” begam Mar. Norton, 
sitting down beside the veiled woman. He 
hardly knew how to begin a conversation with 
her, and he was astonished beyond ‘measure 
when she lifted the heavy crape that, covered 
her face and showed him a countenance of won- 
derful beauty. 

She was young and fair, and in spite of the 
traces of tears which blurred her eheeks’ was as 
lovely a, woman as he had ever seen. Not very 
refined, he decided, for he was something of a 
connoisseur in female beauty, but. just the sort 
of loveliness that attracts some men and drives 
them out of their senses with its unholy be- 
witehment. 

“I should not have thought that was Mr. 
Noel’s taste,” he said to himself. “She's a 
pretty creature too. I should have fancied he 
would have taken rather to the Juno sort of 
women.” 

“Did you speak to me?” the girl asked, look- 
ing at him in surprise. 

“Yes. Ihave no right toask you anything 
perhaps, but you seem im trouble.” 

“In trouble? Yes.” 


The words came out almost mechanically as 
it seemed, and were followed by another burst 
of tears, and a wail of such utter despair that 
Norton’s heart was touched. She might be a 
bad woman; she must be if his surmises were 
true, but about her grief there was no mistake. 

“Can I help you in any way?” he asked. 

“No.” 


“ Are you grieving for the gentleman that was 
buried to-day—Mr. Noel Treherne ?” 

« Who did you say?” 

“Mr. Noel Treherne—he who lies. there.” 

He pointed to the new-made grave as he spoke 
and waited for her answer. It was a curious 
one considering her tears and distress. 

«J don’t know Mr. Treberne.. I never saw 
him in my life that. I know of.” 

“Yet you. were weeping at his funeral as if 
you had lost a dear friend.” 

“ Not for him, not for the man you came here 
to bury. He was nothing to me; I did not know 
there was’such a person in the world. I am ill, 
nervous. I was in that horrible accident; Iwas 
only saved by a miracle, and my nerves. are 
shattered.” 

“‘ Have you any friends in this place?” asked 
Norton, feeling very sorry for her. 

** Not one in the world now. The mourning I 
wear is for one who was.killed by my side, but 
not the man you speak of, not Mr. Treherne.”’ 

Her manner was strangely ineoherent, and he 
could not help associating her with his master’s 
nephew somehow. He asked her if she wanted 
to get back to England, and whether he could 
be of any service tu her, but she,told him she 
was never going to return there and must go 
her way alone, and then thanked him in a 
hurried, absent sort of manner and went away 
swiftly. 

He saw no more of her, and returned to Eng- 
land the next day, after giving directions for a 
neat headstone with a suitable inscription to be 
put up over the grave. The Protestant clergy- 
man and another gentleman gave their word to 
see it done pepe. and altogetner Mr. Norton 
thought he had accomplished his business very 
well indeed. 

All the way home he was haunted by the re- 
collection of the weeping girl he had seen in the 
cemetery, and do what he would he could not 
get the thought out of his head that Noel 
Treherne had had something to do with her 
great sorrow. 

There wad no doubt in his: mind that she had 
spoken the truth when she said she did not 
know him. He had doubtless gone under some 
other name and met his death while he was 
prosecuting a disgraceful intrigue. 

He did not tell the story to many people, but 
it got wind somehow, and the West End world 
winispered at kettle-drums and social gatherings 
where gossip went on and scandal was rife that 
Mr. Treherne’s, nephew was abroad with a 





nameless woman when he met his death in the 
terrible railway catastrophe. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
PUZZLING. 


How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done. 


* As bold as brass, my dear, and never so 
much as gave me the time of day.” 

« Perhaps she did not see you.” 

«Oh, yes, she did, and stared me full in the 
face. Sne blushed, and well she might at being 
so rude.” 

“TI didn’t think she was one like that. She 
was always civil at least.” 

«IT never thought much of her civility. 
was a stuck-up thing to my mind.” 

Thus spoke Mrs. Peterby and Miss Prince, over 
tne front railings, anent a wonderful piece of 
news that the spinster had brought home. She de- 
clared she had seen Miss Durand in a carriage 
in the park, and that she had cut her when she 
“moved” to her as a lady should. Mrs. Peterby 
thought she was mistaken, but she was not;she 
had really seen her neighbour’s late lodger, and 
in very good company too. 

So there was no doubt now that her story 
was true, and that in going away from Amanda 
Villas she had gone to the friends she had 
spoken of. They wondered who the lady could 
be that she was with, for she had told her land- 
lady that her mistress had died, and that it was 
a Mr. Carisbrook to whom she had gone for 
help. 

Miss Prince thought she looked quite the 
equal of the lady in whose carriage she occupied 
the back seat, and indeed she was so in every 
way, for Lady Thistlethwaite—the wife of acity 
knight who had risen from nothing and was 
somewhat behind the age in the matter of educa- 
tion—was as ignorant as her lord, and thought 
herself very fortunate in having secured the ser- 
‘vices of this genteel young person to help her 
out in her many difficulties among her new ac- 
quaintances. 

She had applied at a regular agent’s for the 
person she wanted—someone who would be 
generally useful, and who would not object 
to go to America by-and-bye if Sir Ephraim 
decided to fulfil a long-standing promise to their 
son out there, and take ship to the new world. 

The lady manageress of the agency hesitated 
for a moment, and then informed Lady Thistle- 
thwaite that she had a young person on her 
books that wanted to go to America in some 
capacity, not menial, but that she knew nothing 
about her. 

“Of course I shouldn’t think of asking, her to 
do anything that she could possibly call menial,’”” 
said good-natured, fat Lady Thistlethwaite, who 
truth to tell hardly knew what young ladies 
might call by that name now-a-days. She had 
thought nothing menial in her girlish days, and 
had been very glad to scrub the floors of her first 
tiny home and to cook her husband’s dinner, 
thankful that her Eph had something to eat 
when he came in from his work. 

Things were all changed with her now-a-days, 
and she was tyrannised over by a maid who 
would not carry a water bottle from one room 
to another, and frightened out of her senses 
almost by supercilious footmen, who set her 
right when she was getting into her carriage 
awkwardly, and froze her senses almost with 
fear when she thought of them standing be- 
hind her and criticising the set of her bonnet, 
or the way in whica she lounged upon her 
cushions. ; 

That same lounging was a great trial to her. 
She could not accomplish it gracefully, poor 
lady. If she made herseif really comfortable 
she was apt to go to sleep,and be roused by 
yicious prods from. her irate spouse, who would 
not let her abate one iota of her new dignity, 
and was constantly exhorting her to remember 
that she was my lady now and not a clerk’s wife 
on a hundred a year. 


She had seen one or two young persons, but 
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she had not ‘“‘cottoned” to them, to use herown 
expressive phrase, and she brightened up at 
the idea of anyone who was willing to go to 
America. The voyage had been the stumbling 
block to everyone so far. 

**T wonder if she would think pulling off my 
boots sometimes a menial office,” she said to the 
well-bred lady who presided at the office. 
“Sometimes my maid isn’t in the way, 
and——” 

“Those little offices are hardly menial when 
there is kindness and consideration shown,” the 
manageress said. ‘“‘But, as I say, I know 
nothing of the young lady. She came a perfect 
stranger and put her name down on the books.” 

“ What isshe like? Is she nice?” 

**As far as looks go she is. I have learned 
not to trust them entirely. She is decidedly a 
pretty girl, but-——” 

“But what ?” 

*“Tcan hardly say what the but is. She is 
particularly ladylike and quiet, and her dress 
was very neat—nothing objectionable. But for 
all that I don’t think she is a person that I 
could take into my house.” 

“Why ?” 

“T cannot tellyou. She said nothing about 
herself in any way, and I don’t think she is pre- 
pared with references. I spoke of them, of 
course, and she asked me rather haughtily 
whether any references were needed to ensure 
her name being put on the books. I told her 
no, and she informed me that the rest was her 
affair.” 

«T should like to see her.” 

“TI will tell her so. She is to be here in the 
morning. At what time shall she wait on your 


“ Here ?” 

“No. Let her come to my house. I can talk 
to her better there. Is she fair or dark ?” 

“Her hair is dark, but she is fair in com- 
plexion.” 

«I’m glad of that. I like fair people. You 
will be sure and send her to me. By the way, 
what is her name ?” 

« Durand—Ada Durand.” 

“Very pretty and romantic. I feel as if I 
should like her.” 

**T hope you won’t,” the manageress said, as 
the carriage drove away, apostrophising the fat, 
good-natured woman all smiles and yellow 
bonnet strings. ‘ For she’ll be sure to talk you 
over, my lady, and she’s not a good woman, or 
I am no reader of character. She has a history, 
has Miss Durand, if ever woman had, and it’s 
not all a sunshiny one.” 

Ada Durand duly presented herself the next 
day at Sir Ephraim Thistletnwaite’s town 
mansion and was ushered into the great dreary 
drawing-room, gorgeous in ebony and gold, 
which the upholsterer, who had a large stock of 
it on hand, had assured her ladyship was the 
right thing. 

She was gently and cordially received. Lady 
Thistletnwaite was civil and gentle to all about 
her, and she liked the pretty face surmounted 
by the rather curious shade of brown hair. It 
did not seem to suit the face somehow, and yet 
it was difficult to tell where the fault lay. 

Before they had talked five minutes the elder 
lady was sure that Ada Durand was the very 
person she wanted. She was so quiet and nice, 
and so ladylike too, and seemed to have the very 
manner with her that the knight’s lady felt 
herself so deficient in, and she would have 
clinched the bargain there and then without 
asking or any references had not the girl 
herself spoken of it. 

“Your ladyship is very generous,” she said, 
“put are you not afraid to take a stranger 
without making some inquiries about her? You 
are taking me solely on trust.” 

“And I know I may,” said the impulsive 
woman, “or you would not talk of it like that. 
I suppose you HAVE references ?” 

« Not a single one.” 

Lady Thistlethwaite’s rubicund face took a 
somewhat serious expression as she heard the 
words and remembered the warning she had had, 
but Ada Durana’s beauty and grace nad already 





made such an impression on her that she re- 
solved that only something very seriously wrong 
should prevent her taking this most eligible 
candidate for the post of her companion. 

“Not one, my dear?” sheasked. ‘“ How is 
that ?” 

Miss Durand knew from her tone that no mis- 
chief was done as yet, and told her the same 
story she had told Mrs. Peterby when she took 
her lodgings. 

«*Tis almost useless to speak without proof,” 
she said, “and I have nota single one to offer. 
The loss of my box at the railway station, or 
wherever it was stolen, hasdeprived me of every 
scrap of evidence as to the truth of my state- 
ments, and I am quite friendless and alone.” 

There was not a word about her friends she 
had gone from her Camberwell lodging to meet. 
Doubtless they had gone back to wherever they 
came from without her for reasons of their own. 
It did not signify. She had made the impres- 
sion that was wanted, and Lady Thistlethwaite 
was content to take her at her own word. 

«TI shall never be able to repay you’ for your 
kindness,” Miss Durand said, with tears in her 
pretty eyes. ‘‘ Some day you will know perhaps 
all it is to me to enter your service.” . 

*« And to get across the Atlantic,” was on her 
lips as well, but she did not utter the words, and 
her new employer shook hands with her 
heartily. 

“Don’t call it service, my dear,” she said, 
kindly. ‘Call it coming to be my friend, for 
we shall be friends, you know, if you are a good 
girl, and I know you will be.” 

A good girl! Ay, would she? The de- 
murest, quietest little puritan that ever took 
a situation till she found out her new mistress’s 
bent, and then she would adapt herself to it 
and be whatever the fancy of the hour demanded. 
She had a wonderful knack of being all things 
to all men, had this new companion of my Lady 
Thistlethwaite. 

She managed to keep her peace with the 
aristocratic maid who held herself what she 
called “‘ demeaned” by serving such a mistress, 
and who openly declared that it was only the 
money that had tempted her, and if she were 
not going to get married and so leave service 
altogether she would never have risked her 
reputation by such a step. 

This exalted personage spoke of Ada Durand 
as “sharp,” and gave her credit for knowing 
what she was about, and declared that she mis- 
trusted her; but the new companion saved her a 
great deal of trouble, and as she was not intend- 
ing to cross the water with her mistress, she did 
not mind being supplanted a little. 

Ada Durand found herself treated more like a 
daughter than a dependent, and thanked her 
lucky stars that had sent her into such good 
quarters. She was in no great hurry to get to 
America ; so she was there by a certain time in 
the next year, she told her lady, it would do. 
Lady Thistlethwaite did not quite understand 
why she wanted to go. Ada told ner the whole 
story, or said she did, but her ladysnip was some- 
what obtuse and never seemed to comprehend it 
properly. 

It did not signify much. She was satisfied 
with her companion, and Ada was satisfied with 
her place, and the days flew by unmarked by 
any event of note. ‘hey were to go in the 
spring, and winter was uponthem now. Christ- 
mas was very close and Lady Thistlethwaite was 
very busy preparing all sorts of presents for the 
friends of her numble days and the poor people 
of the part where she herself had struggled and 
been poor. 

She had very few fine friends, but the poor 
worshiped her. She was as a benign angel to 
them ; andif her large-hearted chatities were 
the least bit indiscriminate sometimes, and made 
tract-distributing folks turn up their eyes in 
horror, they were always welcome. 

“ Get on your things, deary,” she said to Ada 
one day. “I’m going to take you with me to 
see a friend of mine. I’m very proud to call him 
friend, for he does not admit ladies to his plac, 
and hates them all round I verily believe, but 
he’s a good-hearted fellow at the bottom, and 





better than ever since he had his great 
trouble.” 

“Who is it?” asked Ada. 
know ?” 

“Hardly, I think. He is the uncle of that 
poor gentleman that was killed in a French 
railway accident some time ago. Maybe you 
heard of it—Mr. Noel Treherne. People said 


“Anyone I 


he was abroad with some woman, but I don’t. 


believe it, for a more quiet, gentle creature 
never Law bless me, my dear! What is 
the matter ?” 

“Nothing. Why?” 

“You have gone as white as my handiker- 
chief.” 

“TI think it must be the shade of those blinds. 
I have remarked they do make us look pale. 
There is nothing the matter with me. What 
were you saying about Mr.——- What was his 
name ?” ‘ 

‘Mr. Treherne. I was going to say that we 
are going to his house to-day. He always gives 
me a cheque for a certain charity at this time of 
the year. It is his whim that it shall be so 
given that it cannot be traced. I should like 
you to see him. He is an invalid, but the very 
nicest man you ever saw.” 

: “J will goand get ready.. An—I am sick— 

And with a long sigh Ada Durand fell fainting 
at ner friend’s feet. 


(To de Continued.) 











OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


—_>——. 


Tuer Stizzrve Cur.—According tothe ancient 
Scottish custom, the cup of wineor beer presented 
by the landlord of the inn at the door (as his 
guest was mounting his horse) was called “the 
stirrup cup” (in the Highland language ‘* deoch 
and doruis”), and this draught was not charged 
in the reckoning. The following humorous 
anecdote is related by Sir W. Scott. An ale-wife 
in the town of Forfar had brewed her “ peck o” 
malt ” and set the liquor out of doors to cool; a 
neighbour’s cow chanced to come by and, seeing 
the good beverage, was allured to taste, and 
finally to drink it up. When the proprietor came 
out to taste her liquor she found her tub empty, 
and from the cow’s staggering and staring, soas 
to betray her intemperance, she easily discovered 
the mode in which her brewing had disappeared. 
To take vengeance onthe cow’s ribs witha stick 
was her first effort. The roaring of the cow 
brought her master, whoremonstrated with his 
angry neighbour, and received in reply ademand 
for the value of the ale which the poor cow had 
drunk up. Payment was refused, and the party 
was cited before the magistrate, who listened pa- 
tiently tothecase, and then demanded of the plain- 
tiff whether the cow had sat down to her pota- 
tion or taken it standing. The plaintiff answered, 
she had not seen the deed committed, but she 
supposed the cow had drunk the ale standing on 
herfeet—adding that had she been near she would 
have made her use them to sdme purpose. Tne 
baillie (magistrate) on this admission solemnly 
adjudged tne cow’s potation to be “‘deoch an 
doruis,” that is to say,a stirrup cup, for which 
no charge whatever could be made without 
violating the ancient hospitality of Scotland. 

A Tournament.—Near the famous Peak 
Cavern stands the remains of the ancient castle 
of the Peak: from which the adjacent village of 
Castleton derives it name. This district is the 
Switzerland of England, and we commend it to 
any of our readers desiring theirannual holiday, 
and in search ofa locality. The following curious 
and romantic account of a tournament held at 
the Peak Castle is related by the antiquary Mr. 
Pelkington in his “View of Derbyshire:” 
William, a valiant Knight, and sister’s son to 
Payne Peveril, lord of Whittington, in the county 
of Salop, had two daughters, one of whom, 
called Mallet, was no less distinguished by a 
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wartial spirit than her father. This appeared 
from tne declaration which she made regarding 
her choice of a husband. She firmly resolved to 
marry none but aknight of great prowess; and her 
father, to confirm her purpose, and to procure and 
encourage a number of suitors, invited all noble 
young men, who were inclined to enter the lists, 
to meet at Peveril’s castle inthe Peak, and there 
decide their pretentions by tournament—by the 
use of arms. He declared at the same time that 
whoever vanquished his opponents should receive 
his daughter, together with the castle of Whit- 
tington, as the reward of his martial skill and 
his daring valour. Gueraine de Meez, a branch of 
tnehouse of Lorraine, and an ancestor of Lord 
Fitzwarren, hearing this report, repaired to the 
palace or castle of Peveril. He had a silver shield, 
with a peacock for his crest, and he there and 
then engaged with a son of the king of Scotland, 
and also with a bold baron of Burgundy, and 
vanquishing them both, obtained the prize for 
which he fougnt—the lady, the fair daughter of 
the house of Peveril, and with her, as agreed, 
the said castle of Whittington, in Shropshire. 

A Man or Wercut.—Preserved at Dresden is 
the cuirass of Augustus the Second of Saxony, 
surnamed the Strong. The cuirassalone weighs 
one hundred pounds. It would be difficult to 
find a man at present who could walk in his 
armour, “ which you can hardly raise from the 
ground ; or wear his cap, which encloses an iron 
nat, heavier than a cauldron.” But Augustus, if 
you believe the Saxons, was a second Samson. 
He is said to have lifted a trumpeter in full 
armour, and held him aloft in the palm of his 
hand—to have twisted the iron banister of a stair 
intoa rope—and to have made lovetoa coy 
beauty by presenting in one handa bag of gold, 
and breaking with the other a horseshoe.— 
Dr. Russell’s Germany. 

SomMETHING LIKE A Hartstorm.—From the 
(“Derby Mercury,” August 6, 1741.)—“* On 
Tuesday afternoon we hada violent storm of hail, 
or rather of congealed ice. It fell here as large 
as walnuts, and in other places as large as hen’s 
eggs. It has cut the heads of the corn off, for 
whole fields together, as though with sickles or 
scythes.” Anotheraccountsays: ‘ Thestorm 
extended from Chesterfield to Hull, destroying 
all the corn in its progress for a breadth of two 
miles. It has killed hares, partridges, plovers, 
pigeons, and small birds ; the hail lay in reeks 
half a yard deep a day or two after, like ice; the 
damage done to the corn only will be upwards of 
four thousand pounds.” 

Curious FunrraL CeremontiEs.—(Sept. 10, 
1741.) ‘A short time ago theredy’d at Ports- 
mouth a person who had liv’d at Windsor for 
many years, and by his Will order’d thata 
relation of his (to whom he had bequeath’d his 
ali) should bring his body to Windsor in a hearse, 
and bury it at six o'clock in the morning in a 
grave ten feet deep in his orchard, where he had, 
himself, bury’d a favourite dog some time ago; 
that a French Horn should sound ‘The Death 
of the Hare,’ while his body was putting into the 
ground; that on the day sen’night when this 
should bappen that 12 persons should assemble 
on his grave, each of them to havea pipe of 
tobaeco and a bottle of wine to drink there; and 
that the said relation (who is not of the Estab- 
lish’d Church) shall, within 3 calendar months, 
receive the Sacrament according to the Church 
of England, or otherwise, to be cut off from all 
hedy’d posses’d of, which we hear is about £1,000. 
The first part of the Will hath been comply’d 
with, and, no doubt, the last will be in due time.” 

Tue TarL-enp or A TratL.—(August 19, 1741.) 
—‘‘ Derby. At our Assizes an odd cause was try’d; 
the case, we hear, was thus:—A tanner’s dog 
invited another dog of his intimate acauaintance 
toan entertainment; but the latter dog (not 

being satisfy’d with his feast, as he came away 
feloniously stole away the stRuNT ofa tail. The 
tanner’s dog soon after, hearing of the felony, 
quarrell’d with his acquaintance, upon which he 
lost his iife. The tanner, in vindication of his de- 
ceased dog, and in regard to the civility of tne 
deceased to his companion, brought this action ; 
and after a long debate the jury brought in their 
verdict for the plaintiff, and allowed him two- 
pence for the strunt. But the most material evi- 








dence was that he saw the defendant’s dog lick 
his lips, as she came away from the table, and 
run away with thestrunt. The law seems to be 
atalow ebb whenastrunt is thesubject.” The 
article in dispute is that portion of theox from 
which a certain nutritive and palatable soup is 
prepared ; and which in taking off the skin from 
the animal is so cutas toform no inconsiderable 
wt ae at times when the tanner’s business is 

ourishing. This episode isembalmed in Glover’s 
History of Derbyshire. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
A TRYING INTERVIEW. 


Why think of all our gloomy past ? 
The cankering sore will ever last. 

Ruopa from the first refused to entertain the 
notion of Mat Ardant being guilty. She was 
sure that whatever he might do to others he 
would never harm her if he was in his senses. 

“Ah! that is it,” Sir Beresford remarked, 
**but you see he may be mad.” 

“Do they think Him mad—the men who have 
him in custody ?” Rhoda asked. 

** Well, no,” Sir Beresford replied ; “as far as 
I can see they have not thought of the matter. 
He has been arrested and is under remand, and 
that is all.” 

“Why is he remanded ?” 

“Pending your convalescence.” 

*« But surely I snall be no good as a witness ? 
I did not recognise who attacked me.” 

‘But you will have to tell as much as you 
know, darling.” 

“That will soon be told,” replied, Rinoda, 
laughing. 

She soon grew better, and within a fortnight 
was able to sit up and read a little. Sir Beres- 
ford was then her constant attendant, “paying 
back an old debt as far as he could,” he said, 
and the time was after alla very happy one. 
Bulletins of Rhoda’s rapid recovery were given 
to Lord Revaine, who sent them to London to 
his sister, and she received them with all the rage 
of disappointed malice. 

For the presenta plot she and Vesey had been 
hatching together was foiled. 

At Powerscourt the earl had called and made 
inquiries, leaving cards. Sir Beresford showed 
the latter in triumph to his wife. 

“He is a kind-nearted old man,” he said, 
“and did I nottell you that we snould together 
break down all obstacles ?” 

«There are more remaining, I fear,” said 
Rhoda, with a faint smile. 

A week later Rhoda was able to receive 
visitors, and Lord Revaine and the earl came to 
see her. The former was in his best mood, and 
the latter in his kindest. Rhoda had never 
looked more charming, and her quiet, modest 
ways won the old nobleman’s heart. 

“The sin did not lie on her side,” he said to 
Lord Revaine as they rode home. 

“TIfit did,” Lord Revaine replied, ‘‘there is 
no need to cast it into her teeth all her days. 
She has married Blane, and the past is nobody’s 
affair.” 

Father and son had been more friendly lately. 
Lord Revaine could not carry out tne threat of 
matrying Rhoda which had made the earl so in- 
dignant, and the main cause of the quarrel 
being removed, ill-feeling was allowed to subside. 
They compared notes about Rhoda all the way 
home, and agreed wonderfully. 

“We must get the people to call,” the earl 
said; “this county is not overburdened with 
charming women, and one more would be an ad- 
vantage.” 

“ Indiscreetly he wrote to Lady Clara of his in- 
tention of advancing Rhoda’s interests, pointing 


out that it was always better to forget and for- ! 








give than to allow our souls to harvour and feed 
on malice. 

Lady Clara did not reply to it, but wrote to 
Sir Beresford Blane a threatening epistle. 


“Lapy SurHgrtanp understands that the 
Earl of Sedgely is being led into associating 
himself with the people at Powerscourt. This 
must not be. The earl must be discouraged, or 
Lady Sutherland willreturn home to freshen the 
mewory of the people concerning the past.” 


This letter made Sir Beresford very angry, 
but he did not showit to Rhoda. He wasalways 
desirous of sparing her all pain and annoyance, 
and he saw that unless some decisive steps were 
taken Lady Clara would keep her word and 
assuredly return and spoil the prospect of making 
friends. 

The decisive step he decided to be a visit to 
Strathlone, the letter to be placed in the hands 
of the earl. This he did on the very day of 
its receipt. 

The earl was disturbed and profoundly vexed, 
and after reading it he handed it back, say- 
ing : 

“Tam sorry for this, Blane, but I do not see 
how I can help you.” 

“Have you no authority over Lady Clara ?” 
Sir Beresford asked. 

“None. She goes her own way.” 

« But you could forbid her coming to Strath- 
lone with evil intent ?” 

«Yes, I could, and she would be here to- 
morrow.” 

“Then I have but one thing to do,” said Sir 
Beresford, firmly, “‘a matter of duty I owe to 
my wife, and that is to tell you the TruE story 
of the past.” 

“The true story, Blane ?” 

“Yes, the story of my wife, who is reputed to 
have been the mistress of Sir Archibald Suther- 
land.” 

“My dear Blane,” said the earl, softly, “do. 
not recall what has been said. We know appear- 
ances are often deceiving——” 

“But I can prove she was not his mis- 
tress.” 

“I shall be only too pleased if you can.” 

“ Heaven help you, Earl Sedgely, but I cannot 
do so without dealing you the bitterest blow 
you have ever known. She was Sir Archibald’s 
WIFE.” 

The earl sprang up and stared at his visitor 
aghast. His lips moved, butonly feeble, broken 
sounds came forth, and he sank again into his 
chair. 

“ Before I go further,” Sir Beresford con- 
tinued, “‘let me assure you that it is not my 
intention to tell the story to the world. All we 
ask is for Lady Clara to leave us alone to fignt 
our way.” 

“But, merciful God!’ cried the earl, “it can’t 
be irue.” 

“It is,” said Sir Beresford, “ you can search: 
for yourself. They were married at the Church 
of St. Jude, Kensington, in October—a little 
more than a year ago, and four months prior to 
performing the same ceremony with Lady Clara, 
by which act he committed bigamy.” 

«But, merciful powers!” cried the earl, with 
a distracted face, ‘‘ what motive could ne nave 
had for thus dishonouring my name and putting 
a stain upon my child that can never be wiped 
away ?” 

«It seems to me that he proposed for Lady 
Clara afew days before he met with my wife, 
then bearing the name of Rhoda Kelly. He fell 
in love witn her, and after performing a very 
generous action, asked her to marry him. She 
was warm with gratitude, and admiring him as 
much as a young girl could admire one so many 
years his senior, consented. He made a stipula- 
tion that the marriage should be kept a secret 
until after his death, or unvil he gave her per- 
mission to reveal it.” 

“Your wife was not aware of his intending to 
marry my daughter ?” 

‘‘ No—a hundred times no, or she weuld have 
prevented it. I assure you, earl, that she would 
have done anything to avert the wrong.” 

“Clara isan injured woman, terrivly—irrepa- 
rably injured,” cried the earl. 
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“‘ Undoubtedly,” replied Sir Beresford, “and 
it was with the full recognition of this fact that 
Lady Blane was silent after Sir Archibald’s 
death. She was resolved to be patient and to 
bear the stigma that was put upon her, unless 
Lady Clara drove her by relentless persecution 
to speak. If you knew all you would admit that 
she had suffered much.” 

“Tt is a horrible story. Sutherland must have 
keen mad.” b 

“He was one of those men who do*anyr- 
THING to avert immediate exposure or suffering. 
Pardon me if I put the whole truth unpleasantly 

fore you, but itis necessary to my case. Sir 
Archibald oniy wanted a loophole. to. be |, ag 
him to escape from a woman like Lady Clara, 
but she gave him none. He tried coldness and 
absence, butin vain. She was resolved to become 
Lady Sutherland, and held him to his word.” 

“There is some truth in what you say,” 
groaned the earl. “ Revaine used to speak to 
her of itat the time. He has done sosince, and 
they have quarreiled. Must she be told ?” 

** If she persists in coming here,” replied Sir 
Beresford. ‘“ We have borne enough and the 
line must be drawn. Try once more tokeep her 
away.” 

** I will,” said the earl, wearily, “but I have 
no hope. She is the most perverse woman in the 
wide world.” 

“If Lady Clara does not annoy us,” Sir 
Beresford said, ‘‘ her secret shall be kept. We 
shall be going from Powerscourt in the spring, 
although we intend finally to make itour home. 
If the old story is not fanned it willsoon die out. 
It.is possible to live an unfortunate reputation 
down.” 

“You have discharged your duty to your wife 
with delicacy and forbearance,” the earl said. 
‘IT honour you both. Your conduct demands 
an acknowledgment it is not in my power to 
give. Itis not every woman who would have 
voluntarily borne shame.” 

“‘Her reason was this,” Sir Beresford said. 
“She believed she had injured Lady Clara, un- 
wittingly, but still injured her, and she desired 
to make some reparation. I believe she offered 
part of the fortune left her to Lady Ciara.” 

“True, Blane. A very generous offer, but not 
to be accepted, from our tnen view.” ‘ 

“I perfectly understand,” said Sir Beresford. 
“Now I leave everything in your hands. Only 
remember there wiil be no further,compromise. 
We must have peace.” 

They shook hands and parted, and after Sir 
Beresford was gone the earl closed and locked 
the door so. that he might give vent to his great 
agony without interruption. 

It was.a terrible sight to see the proud old 
man in his despair. No bodily torture could 
have so racked him or wrung from him such 
groans. Stretched upon an ottoman he lay 
quivering, with bursting sobs breaking from 
his lips for a good hour, ere the first great 
emotion was over. Then he grew calm, and 
went out in search of his son. 

Lord Revaine was in the house overhauling 
his fishing tackle to kill the time, and when the 
earl appeared in his room he was gaily hum- 
ming a tune, but when he saw his father’s face 
he stopped. 

“You have some new trouble,” he said. 

**The worst of all,” the earl replied, and in a 
few words told him what there was to tell. 

Lord Revaine said not a word during its nar- 
rative, nor made any great show of grief when 
he had learnt all, but he was undoubtedly deeply 
moved. 

‘It’s a horrible thing for Clara,” he said, 
“and I am sorry I have ever said an unkind 
word to her.” 

* What is to be done ?” murmured the earl. 

** She will have to betold. Nothing else will 
keep her from here.” 

“« Who is to do it ?” 

“« You, sir, are the most fitting person.” 

“T dare not. I could not,” the earl said. 


“ How could I look her in the face and give her 
the mortal blow ?” 

“Tf understand Clara,” said Lord Revaine, 
after a pause, “she will take it ina different way 


to what you think. She may go mad with rage, 
but she will not break her heart.” 

** However she may take it nothing can wipe 
away the stain.” 

“ The world will see that she is the victim.” 

« But the world must never know it. Goto 
her, Revaine, and persuade her to keepin town— 
to go on to the Continent, if youcan. Say that 
we are ything—you must do it. 
I will go with her, and we will never return. 
Blane and his wife will keep silent.” 

** You may trust them. Blane is staunch, and 
his wife, if ever she meant to speak, would have 
spoken before. I'll go at once by the night 
train. She is still at Pincey’s I believe.” 

*« Still there. Go, my boy. Do something to 
save our name.” 

** After having done so much to bring it into 
contempt I cannot do less,” Lord Revaine sadly 
replied. — 

In two hours he was on his way to town, pre- 
ceded by a telegram to Lady Clara to say that 
he was coming on very important business 
which demanded her presence in town a few 
days longer. It reached her as her maid was 
packing up, and after a little deliberation she de- 
cided to stay. ' 

“It must be of great importance,” she said, 
“or Revaine would not come.” 

Vesey Sutherland was still staying at the hotel 
and she showed him the telegram, asking him 
if he could guess the nature of the important 
business. Vesey, pale and worried as he had 
been for along time past, turned paler still, 
and stooping down whispered in her ear: 

“Do you think you have been found out ?” 

« Found out ?” she sharply answered. “‘ What 
do you mean?” 

“You understand me well enough,” he 
doggedly rejoined, “‘and it’s a foolish trick to 
beat about tne bush. Do you imagine that your 
LAST visit to Powerscourt has been traced ?” 

“Impossible. I took every precaution, and 
saw not a creature [ knew either going or re- 
turning.” 

“ That, may be, but there is generally some- 
thing*that gives’a clue to the whole story of a 
crime.” 

“I do not fear, and you need not shiver, 
man,” said Lady Clara, curtly. “It isnohang- 
ing matter now, and I’d as leave go to prison 
as not. I’d go to more than that, if I could 
drag HEE with me.” 

“ You are a terrible woman,” Vesey said. 

“ To those I hate, so do not incur my anger,” 
was her answer. 

Vesey left her and went out for a walk, 
musing as he strolled about the lamplighted 
streets. 

“By George,” he said, “she’s a woman that 
would do anything out of spite, and there is no 
great;love between us. If I quarrelled with her 
she would tell everything to ruin me. Whata 
fool I was to mix myself up with her. Rhoda 
behaved generously enough, and I could have 
jogged along quietly on the money. But 
I must, needs join in a little scheme for kill- 
ing her and forging a will leaving Powers- 
court between this woman and me, and there is 
the endofit, But Iam rightly served.” 

That very night and almost at the self-same 
hour Inspector Rachett appeared at Powerscourt 
and asked for an audience with Sir Beresford 
Blane. It was readily granted, of course, and 
the officer was shown into the library, where pre- 
sently the baronet joined him. 

“Well, what news, Mr. Rachett ?” he asked. 

“T can clear my prisoner and set him free to- 
morrow,” replied the inspector. 

“That is rare news; I assume from what 
you say that you have found who the guilty per- 
son is.’ 

“Indisputably, Sir Beresford. I’ve got a 
clear case, not a link wanting. Lady Clara did 
it, and I am going to London to-morrow to 
arrest her.” 

«But must that be done?” asked Sir Beres- 
ford, aghast. ‘‘ Think of her family, of the earl, 
of the awful break-up it wiil bring about.” 

“Ican’t think of that, sir,” Rachett firmly 


| 


replied. “I have.a duty to perform and it must. 





be done. I pars not back out of it.” 





“T don’t want to insult you with an offer of 
a bribe,” Sir Beresford said, “ but I am sure that 
I speak the mind of Lady Blane and myself 
when I tell you that we would rather give ten 
thousand pounds to stop the arrest than to have 
it carried out.” 

** Tt is too late now even if I were disposed to 
listen to you, Sir Beresford,” the inspector re- 

lied, “for I am not init alone. I have men 

ere who know of it, and I have telegraphed to 
the chief in Scotland Yard to have her ladyship 
hindered and arrested if she should by any 
chance attempt to leave the country. Duty is 
duty, Sir Beresford, and I dare not swerve from 
it.” 
**What train do you go to-morrow by ?” 
“The early morning. I must lose no time 
now.” 

«You must put it off until mid-day—you must. 
Tuar is not going far cut of your course.” 

“TI don’t think I should be right in doing so, 
and yet I ought to see my prisoner released. 
He’s in a bad way.” 

“ar 

“Dying, Sir Beresford. He will have to be 
taken from a prison to the infirmary.” 

“No, he must brought here, You arrange it. 
I will pay any expense. Take Doctor Lawson 
with you and tell him to hire the best means of 
conveyance. You stayat home until mid-day 
while I-——” 

* Sir Beresford,” said the inspector, holding 
up a warning hand, “ you must not tell me what 
you are going to do or I must take official notice 
of it. I have already gone a little out of the pro- 
fessional course and must swerve no further or I 
shall come to grief.” 

“ You will allow me to offer you some refresh- 
ment ?” 

“Nothing, Sir Beresford. I must get back 
at once-to Comleyford, as I shall have to make 
arrangements for procuring the discharge of the 
prisoner, and take care to let him know that he 
is to be released, for sometimes people of a 
m turn of mind lay hands on themselves. 
Not that he seemed to be that way inclined, but 
it is best to make sure.” 

Sir Beresford accompanied him to the door, 
where the official trap, in charge of a constable, 
was waiting forhim, They shook hands and 
parted, Rachett testing the powers of his horse 
by urging him intoa gallop, and Sir Beresford 


returned to R 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
MAT ARDANT AT REST. 


No more, no,more his tender song 
Shall thrill a heart with joy or woe, 

No more the harp’s mute string along 
Shall music flow. 


Wits the exception of a slight pallor Raoda 
showed no signs of her recent illness-while in a 
sitting or reclining position. It was only when 
she stood erect or walked that she showed how 
much suffering had reduced her strength, She 
met her husband at the door of the drawing- 
room, and taking his.arm she looked up intohis 
face as she asked: 

‘Good or bad news?” 

“Bad,” he said. 

“ Doesit concern Ardant ?’’ 

‘No, but you must mot beso daring, for you 
can hardly run alone again yet,” 

He led her back to the fire, placed her upon 
an ottoman and propped her back with cushions. 
She laughingly said about one third ‘of that 
amount of attention wasall she needed. 

“T have so nearly lost my pretty bird,” said 
Sir Beresford, “that I cannot run the risk of 
your having a relapse.” - 

“You spoil me,” Bhoda answered, “ well, 
what have you to tell me ?” 

“We have found the person who attempted 
your life.” ‘ 

“So I was right about it not being poor 
Ardant,” said Rioda, thoughtfully; “to me it 
was incredible that he should be guilty. Who 
is it?” 
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«Can you not guess, darling ?” 

«T would rather not, Beresford, for I might 
do injustice to somebody, which I de not wish to 
do even in thought.” 

«But you must know if you hare any 
enemies.” 

“Only one that I would call so; butsurely 
she—— And yet now I remember she has 
attempted it before. On that might when you 
lay ill, and I was watching beside _ Isaw her 
by the window with a pistol in her hand, but 
could not remember her face, it was so distorted 
with angry passion. How horrible it is to think 
of a woman attempting murder.” 

“ Rachett tells me that the evidence is com- 
plete, nota link wanting.” 

“ Butdoes he intend to arrest her ?” 

“ He purposes to do so to-morrow.” 

«But, Beresford,” pleaded Rhoda, “ it must, 
not be done, She ig.a wronged woman, wronged 
in a score ways,andheranger ingempenatie-——~! 

« Even to what she has done 

“I forgive her, Beresford, and that is 
enough.” 

“Spoken like my gemerous little woman,’ 


said Sir Beresford as he dowa and kissed 
nas “Now I shall wt yon Chae plan I have 
Yes; I Sia to town ss 
PO 8 ony, tll my by the f 
Lady Clara of, 
countey if possible. 


eet gente? Fw, 


ght?’ Bhoda asked, 
; delay migint be 


“And of course you 
said Rhoda, archly, 

‘IT do not think so,” Sir Beresford said, with 
mock gravity. 

“Poor Ardant, he is at heart very kind.” 

* But loye spoiled nim, Rhoda.” 

“Tt spoils-some and makes others.” 

*« You think, it,has made me——” 

“A happier man? Yes, And you look younger 
too.. JI declare I sometimes think I must be 
the elder.” 

Sir Beresford langhed and patted her on the 
cheek, bat presently they grew grave again and 
talked of the troubles of others, so.strong 4 con- 
trast to their own happiness. A room was 
selected for Mat Ardant, and Mrs. Playton gave 
instructions to have it thoroughly aired, a pre- 
<aution not always taken by benevolent and 
hospitable people. 

Lady Ciara was the subject of the gravest 
anxiety, alynough she really had'no elaim to it. 
From the first she had shown a bitter animosity 
towards Rhoda that nothing she then knew of 
could justify, but that. was not taken into 
account. 

Rhoda, with her instinctive generosity, put 
berself in Lady Clara’s place and gaye full 
recognition tothe injuries that had been inflicted 
upon her. 

But she blamed nobody, not even Sir Archi- 
bald, on whose head the whole fault lay. For 
with all bis faults he had a generous heart, and 
fell into his unpardonable sin. entizely througha 
want of moral courage, which isa thing that 
can neither be begged, borrowed, nor bought. 
Putting all things together Lady Clara, had un- 
doubtedly suffered wrong, iand deep as her sin 
wasshe must ve saved, 

Rhoda was so. anxious that this should be done | 
that she aroused Sir Beresford at an early hour | 
so that there might be no mistake about 
eatcning the train. She had passedi an almost 
sleepless night and looked pale.and wearied. 

_An early breakfast was prepared, and before 
nme o'clock the baronet was en his way to the | 
station. By six o’clock in tie evening he was | 
in town, and drove straignt to Pincey’s Hotel. 

As he was giving his card toe an attendant 
Lord Revaine came downstairs with traces of 
recent emotion upon his ordinarily hardened 


not till noon, to warn 
ber danger and get her out of the | 


ih -@ Don’t 
wild pemek. “but make a move at once. 


face. He was surprised to see Sir Beresford, and ! 
asked him what good or ill fortune had brought 
him to town. 

* And to this hotel of all other places in the 
world,” he said, dropping his voice. ‘Clara is 
here.” 

“You have brought a message to her?’ Sir 
Beresford said. 

“TI have, the one you left with my father.” 

“T am glad it has been delivered. What 
course does she intend to take ?”’ 

“T cannot tell, I left her raging like a mad 
woman. She will never get over the blow.” 

“There is more behind it,” Sir Beresford said, 
“you or I must see her directly. There is not 
much time an spare. Can we have a few minutes 
™ 

inquiry they learnt there was nobody in 
| the sm oki » Whither they went, amd Sir 
Beresford unfolded his awful story. Lord 
| Revaine was fairly beaten downat last, and with 
hig head u his arm resting om the table he 


strove to back the tears of utter humilia- 
tion. 


“I did my best to-step the whole thing,” Sir 
Bereeteah an , “but. Rachett says he dare not 
do anything | 
kee 


I had great difficulty 
hours. 


at once, an@ go from 

. Bachett will be good 

enough to put himself upon a false scent for a 
Aime. He ig @mxious to save you.” 

“ My sister a felom im the dock,” muttered 
Bord Re “it seems like an awful dream.” 
time in vain grief,” Sir Beresford 
re 18 & 
radshaw. Sheill look out atrain for you ”” 
“1 don’t know. Ii has tobe broken to Clara 


®T dare not.. T have already stabbed her too 
deeply. Will you kindly undertake the office? 
I need not warn you to deal gently with her.” 

«Tnank you,” Sir Beresford replied. 

Leaying Lord Revaine to the solitude of the 


| smoking-room he asked anatterdant in the hall 
+ to show bim to Lady Clara’s sitting-room. 


“You need not announce me,” he said, and 
accordingly ‘he was allowed to enter without 
warning. 

The wretched woman was sitting by the fire, 
leaning forward and looking into the burning 
embers with hot, tearless eyes—beaten and 
cowed at last—thoroughly broken. 

She lifted hereyes, and when she saw who her 
visitor was she stood up with a look of defiance. 
Sir Beresford bowed apologetically. and pro- 
ceeded at once with his statement. 

“T have not, as you may think, Lady Clara,” 
he said, “‘ come hither to triumph over you or 
insult you, but as one on whom an imperative 
duty lies, My task can be made easy if you meet 
me half way. Have you nothing to fear?” 

“To fear ?”’ she echoed. “ Wnat matters that 
if I fear nothing? You cannot make me more 
miserable than I am.” 

“God help you, Lady Clara; we are sorry for 

ou——-—”* 
ier Who is we?’’ she hastily interposed. 

“ My wife and myself!’ 

‘© Why do you name her to me ? 
hate her; HaT® her !” 

“You are unjust in your hatred to one who 
never wilfully did you wrong, and who now sends 
me here to shield you from peril. Youattempted 
her life——” 

** You lie fiercely cried Lady Clara, 

“The assertion is not mine,” Sir Beresford 
ealmly replied. “TI only speak what I heard 
from the inspector of police at Comleyford, who 
in a few hours will be here to arrest you.” 

« Arrest me? Phey will never dare,” she said, 
drawing back. 

“<I fear it will be done,” Sir Beresford replied, 
“unless you are guided by advice and fly. Your 
brother is below and ready to go with you.” 

“Does he’ know of this charge?” 

“He does.” 


I hate her, 








“ And my father, the earl ?”” 
“May Know it by this time, Lady Clara, I 


cannot say. He has not heard it from me, nor 
will he. But we are wasting time. You must 
decide whether you will fly or not.” 

* T must have an hour to decide.” 

* An hour may bea fatal waste of time.” 

“TIcannot decide at once,” she said; “you 
have done your best for me, I suppose, and tiv 
rest remains with me and my family. What 
proof have they against me ?” 

“JT am assured that it is perfect,” Sir Beres- 
ford replied. 

Lady Clara stood for a moment paleand quiet, 
then passed her hand across her eyes and slightly 
smiled. 

“T alone am implicated ?”’ she said. 

“As faraslT know. Noocther was named.” 

** You do not suspect me of having an accom- 
plice ?” 

“TI have not thought about it at all.” 

“When must you go back to Powers- 
court ?” 

“T thomght to return to-day.” 

* Stay until the evening, then return here. 1 
will leave something for you that way be inte- 
resting. You will then understand who is guilty 
--you will know all.” 

* At what hour shall I eall ?” 

“ When do you ex the inspector of police 
here ?” at 

« He eannot be here until late to-ni 

“Wait for him and come together,” said Lady 
Ciara. 

He was, away when she made@ move- 
ment for bm to stay. He paused and waited for 
her to spesk again, for she seemed to be revolv- 
ing semetiiing im her mind. 

“TE suppose,” she said, at length, “ that your 
wife kas no great hatred for me ?” 

“ None at all,” he replied. 

“ And she fully forgives me all the attempts I 
have made to ruin her ?” 

“Nothing would please her more tkan for 
both to forget them.” 

“It is kind of her,” Lady Clara said, with a 
sigh. ‘She must have a good heart. Had I 
possessed such a one I might have been a 
happier woman. But it is too late.” 

‘ Not for repentance,” Sir Beresford said. 

She shook her head andsighed again. Never 
before had he seen her with so softened an ex- 
pression on her face. But it was transient and 
she was soon hard and stern again. 

«My life,” she said, “has been a mistake, 
that’s all. You bear me no ill-will ?” 

“None at all,” he replied. 

Then she bowed and turned away. The 
interview was over and he quietly left the 
room. 

Barely had he gone when Lady Clara rang 
the belland asked if Vesey Sutherland was in. 
The servant told her he was in the smoking- 
room alone and had been there for two hours. 
She desired a message to be taken to him re- 
questing him to come at once to her, and what 
passed between the guilty pair when Vesey re- 
sponded to the summons we must for the present 
reserve. 

That morning Mat Ardant was brought up 
again before the magistrate by Inspector 
Rachett. He was taken to the court in a private 
carriage, Doctor Lawson being in attendance 
upon him. The interview between him and the 
authorities was brief, the inspector had no 
evidence to offer, having discovered he was upon 
the wrongscent, and the prisoner was discharged. 
He smiled when he heard the worthy magistrate 
declare that he left the court without a stain 
upon his character and trusted he would never 
more be placed in such an unpleasant position. 

“T do not think I shall, sir,” he said, and his 
hollow voice had a terrible ring in it to the 
doctor’s ears. 

“We must get you away from here at once,” 
he said, “and have you carefully looked after.” 

“Where will you take me to?” Mat Ardant 
asked. He was in ignorance of the plan formed 
in his ‘behalf, anti up to that time believed 
Doctor Lawson to be the medical attendant ap- 
pointed by the authorities. 

“A friend of yours desires you to go to her 
house,” the doctor said. 

“JT have only one hereabouts whom 1 once 
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called by that name,” Mat Ardant said, “ but 
surely she would never tolerate me.” 

“It is her express desire, is her earnest wish 
in fact, that you should go there.” 

“And what does HE, her husband, say ?” 

« He endorses the wish warmly.” 

“It would be churlish for me to refuse such 
an offer,” said Mat Ardant, ‘* but personally it 
cannot matter much to me.’ 

He had reached the carriage, leaning very 
heavily on the doctor’s arm, and having been 
assisted into his seat, rugs and wraps were put 
about him to shield him from the terrible blast. 

“ One of the bitterest days we have had this 
year,” Doctor Lawson remarked. 

“TI have grown hardened to all weathers,” 
Mat Ardant quietly replied, “for you know I 
have been a wanderer.” 

** So I have been led to believe.” 

The carriage moved on at a small pace and 
rolled along” the smooth road with sufficient 
quietude to permit them to talk. Mat Ardant 
was thawed and spoke freely. There was a 
genial charm about the doctor that dispersed his 
apathy and made him sometning like hisformer 
self. 

“T shall be glad to see Sir Beresford now,” 
he said, “‘for Ido not think I would ever have 
rested until I received forgiveness from his lips. 
That unhappy attack upon him has made me 
whatIam. You can guess why I did it.” 

« Easily,” the doctor said, quietly. 

hy From that time up to the hour of my 
arrest,” Mat Ardant continued, “ no decent roof 
covered my head. I wandered as Cain must! 
have wandered when the heat of his crime was | 
upon him, and I felt the brand upon my brow. | 
But go where I might I was brought back to | 
Powersecurt. I have been there at least a 
dozen times and always in the night, prowling 

about the place with a yearning to lie down and | 
die at the feet of them I have wronged. “*e 

“ You must not think of dying, Mat Ardant.” 

“Every man ought to think of it in reason. 
It is a duty, for the new life must be prepared 
for, or it will be a terrible one. The wanderings 
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[A GUILTY CONSCIENCE. ] 


have done me good I think. I am chastened) 


and I hope a better man than ever I have been 
before.” 

“You have always been credited with being 
an honest one.” 

“That in a measure is true, doctor, but many 
a man gets credit for being what he is not. I 
was not so honest or so sound as the world be- 
lieved, and I was deceived myself. But I have 
been bettered by my misery. Can you con- 
ceive the life I have led ?” 

** Only feebly I fear.” 

“Only feebly as you say, for it is inconceiv- 
able to one who has not suffered it. Wandering 
alone, with no friend, no creature to speak to, 
skulking by day and prowling by night, grown 
feverish with want and despair and haunted by 
ten thousand horrors. I have walked in the 
woods at night hearing footsteps behind me and 
beside me, footsteps that I knew could not belong 
to this world, and I have thrown myself down 
on the cold, hard ground, stopping my ears to 
hide the sounds, but they were with me still. 
All nature mocked me. The swaying trees 
hissed and groaneds at me, the owl hooted me, 
the birds fled more hurriedly from me than 
from any other man, chattering to each other of 
a would-be murderer’s coming. Oh, it was an 
awful time, never to be forgotten, never to be 
entirely shaken off.” 

“These are but the fancies of a disordered 
brain,” the doctor said, “you must forget 
them.” 

«I would if I could, but it is aterrible thing 
for one like me, who plumed himself upon 
having attained a great moral height, to fall so 
low. I hugged myself with a notion of being 
one of the truly brave, able to control my own 
| heart’s yearnings and rejoice in the happiness 
of others, although their joy grew out of my 
bitterness. But when the trial came I was 
weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 

“Toa man of your sensitive nature all you 
have told me is natural,” the doctor replied. 
“ Suffering opens the veins of the heart and lays 
bare the vista of our souls. But you will soon 
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be strong again and be a happy man once 
more.’ 

‘Tam happy now,” Mat Ardant replied. “I 
am forgiven. Is not that enough ?” 

They soon changed the subject and talked of 
other things the rest of the way to Powerscourt. 
As the carriage drew near the sick man showed 
signs of agitation, but the doctor was prepared 
and gave him a little brandy from a flask whieh 
helped tosustain him for thetime. The carriage 
drew up at the door and in the hall Mrs. Play- 
ton was awaiting them. 

“Your room is ready, sir,” she said, courtesy- 
ing to Mat Ardant. She was prepared to see 
him ragged and bare and was not surprised. 

His room was ready with a bath and clean 
linen and clothes (some of his own that he had 
left behind), and some wine upona table. He 
drank one glass and dressed. ‘Then, by the 
advice of the doctor, took another with a 
biscuit. 

«We must keep you up,” the cheery old man 
said. “I’ve staked my reputation upon making 
a strong man of you again.’ 

“Was not that a little rash?’ Mat asked, 
quietly. 

“Rash or not, Iam prepared to abide by the 
result. Will you go to Lady Blane now ?” 

“ Does she really desire to see me e” 

“ She is waiting for you.” 

“And Sir Beresford ?” 

“Ts in town. He will return to-morrow.” 

«T am glad he is not here,” said Mat, with a 
sigh of relief, ‘seeing her first will give me 
strength to meet him. I knew that she at least 
could not long harbour any ill-feeiing against 
any living creature. Doctor, may I have 
another glass of wine ? I feel weak and giddy.” 

“Take two,” was the reply, ‘for we must 
keep you up. You are worn out I suppose, but 
we will soon repair you. Now take my arm and 
I will lead you to the drawing-room, where you 
will find one of the best and truest women in 
the world—Lady Blane. 


(To ve Continued.) 
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With Palinure’s unaltered mood 
Oft at the dangerous helm he stood. 


PROBABLY since the death of the late Prince 
Consort, called by universal acknowledgment 
“The Good Prince,” no death has excited tne 
general sentiment of profound sorrow and, we 
may venture to say, almost personal distress 
created by the loss of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl 
of Beaconsfield. Lord Macaulay, in one of the 
most fascinating of his many fascinating essays, 
has remarked that “of the two greatest men of 
our century the one died at Longwood, the other 
at Missolonghi.” Reference is of course made 
to Buonaparte and Byron ; nevertheless a third 
and now a fourth may be added. The third 
greatest man of this century expired at Abbots- 
ford, with the silver Tweed rippling at his feet, 
and the fourth expired the other day in London ; 
and, by the way, such is the community or the 
freemasonry of genius, Lord Beaconsfield, when 
recently elected by the free suffrages of the 
students Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow, uttered the memorable observation to 
the purport that “the proudest moment of his 
life was when he was as a little child taken by 
the hand and led over his domain by the lord of 





EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G.] 


Abbotsford.” Genius is uniformly one in essence, 
though of course its distinctive character mate- 
tially varies ; but of recent genius there has 
been no more conspicuous example than the 
great statesman whom we now deplore, Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

It is our purpose in the present article to deal 
with the main features of the life of this eminent 
man, and in order to give the merest epitome of 
these we must by virtue of necessity cultivate a 
commendable brevity. But first we must pre- 
sent a few facts concerning his ancestry. 

We find it stated in a Scottish organ of 
veracity that ‘‘ Mr. Disraeli’s birth was obscure.” 
Although this in a certain sense may be said 
to be true, yet the fact remains that at 
the very moment when the proudest members 
of the aristocracy of Britain were alike unknown 
and unheard of, when the long roll of the houses 
of Clifford, Montague, and Lennox was un- 
dreamt of, even in the twelfth century—about 
the time of our own Henry tie First—the fleets 
belonging to the Venetian merchant, Disraeli, 
swept the blue shores of the Mediterranean. 
From such a by no means ignoble origin sprang 
our late Premier, whose grandfather was the 
personal friend of Sir Robert Walpole, in the 
days of George the Second. 

The subject of our biographical sketch was 
born in Bloomsbury Square, London, on Decem- 
ber 19, 1805, or as some authorities assert, on 
December 21, 1804, in Upper Street, Islington. 





Early he evinced singular precocity of talent, 





for some time kept in check however by 
the drudgery of a solicitor’s office. But— 
as Mr. Enpinasse, formerly of the “ Edin- 
burgh Courant,” the Tory organ of Scotland, bas 
conclusively shown—Mr. Disraeli simply con- 
nected himself with a legal firm in order to pro- 
eure the needful qualification for a post in 
Chancery, where his early friend, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, was at that time supreme. But Disraeli 
and the law did not exactly agree, and the post 
for which he was then qualifying passed into 
the hands of his now surviving brother, Mr. 
Ralph Disraeli. 

Mr. Disraeli was descended from one of the 
** Sephardim ” families, his ancestors belonging 
to Spain. That differences of character may 
exist between the Spanish Jews and those re- 
siding in Germany or other countries need not 
be indicated or accounted for, since the Disraelis 
were driven out of the Peninsula by the cruel 
measures of the Inquisition in the 15th century 
and settled inthe Venetian Republic, where they 
enjoyed great mercantile prosperity. Benjamin 
Disraeli, the grandfather of the brilliant poli- 
tician, removed to England; and thus his 
descendants have had their Jewish nature modi- 
fied by Spanish, Italian, and English influences. 
The grandfather, after gaining a competence by 
trade, retired to a pleasant lifeat Enfield, which 
he enjoyed down to 1817, when he died at the 
age of 90, leaving his son Isaac, who had attained 
to literary celebrity, and his grandson Benja- 
min, a boy of 12, whose precocious and brilliant 
versatility promised the achievement of far 
higher fame. 

Isaac Disraeli had early shown a strong dis- 
like to engage in the mercantile pursuits of his 
ancestors. He was rather disposed to court the 
Muses, and with the view of extinguishing his 
passion for verse-writing, and of inspiring him 
with a devotion to business and money-making, 
his father sent him to be educated at Amster- 
dam. But he did not profit as old Benjamin 
wished. He returned to England with his 
literary and anti-mercantile tendencies fully con- 
firmed, and with the fruit of his Holland train- 
ing and toil—a manuscript poem, asatire upon 
« Commerce as the Corrupter of Society ””—ready 
for publication! What father Benjamin thought 
of this trophy of Amsterdam diligence is not 
told, but the son was bold enough to wish to 
know what judgment would be formed about it 
by the renowned critic, Samuel Johnson. 

If it required no small courage in the son to 
submit the piece to his merchant father, who 
regarded poetry as foolish trifling, it needed far 
stronger nerves in the young author to lay his 
maiden poem before the stern Samuel, who had 
long been “Sir Oracle” for all the literature 
and literary men of Britain, and who had not 
scrupled to chastise the faults and defects of 
Shakespeare and Milton. Might not Isaac find 
himself among the many tasters whom the 
ruthless critic had lashed todeath? Johnson, 
however, was then on his deathbed, and the 
poem was returned unread, grievously to the 
disappointment of the author, who, if he had 
been praised by the venerable monarch of litera- 
ture, might have ceased to appear, in parental 
eyes, the moon-struck and silly individual he 
was in his family judged to be. 

After years of Continental travelling, during 
which he daily lived with learned men and in- 
spected valuable libraries, Isaac Disraeli re- 
turned to Enfield, where he long continued to 
labour as an author with all his might, but also 
with all his heart. His productions were not of 
the kind or class one might have expected from 
his youthful apprenticeship to the Muses, 
whose service he afterwards wholly deserted. 
He engaged in historical studies, and those 
chiefly of a desultory and fragmentary character. 
His ablest and most interesting volumes are 
those that by anecdotes or brief sketches detail 
the peculiarities of the most celebrated authors 
of different countries and ages; and those 
volumes will be often consulted and never 
thrown down gs either dull or trivial. Still 
they form a mere collection of materials; the 
bricks or stones are gathered together and ar- 
ranged, but no constructive genius is employed 
to raise them into a building. 
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In 1828, after sundry minor manifestations of | says, in his address, “‘as a rapacious, tyrannical 
literary tastes and talent, Benjamin Disraeli| and incapable faction—the English Whigs, 


gave to the world “ Vivian Grey,” which power- 
ful novel leaped at once into popularity. 

Shortly afterwards the author spent nearly 
two years, from 1829 to 1831, in Eastern travel, 
during which time he produced other literary 
works which enhanced his fame and wafted him 
into the most distinguished literary and artistic 
circles of the period—amongst others to the re- 
ceptions given by the famous Countess of Bles- 
sington. We may mention—as being interest- 
ing probably to our lady readers—that the 
countess was undoubtedly the most beanti- 
ful woman of her day—of that era of beautifal 
women who surrounded the Court of George the 
Fourth. Her figure was simply splendid, her 
eyes, which were almond shaped, were of the 
most delicious grey, and her manners were of 
the most fascinating gharacter. At. any rate, 
she attracted the keenest regards of that beau of 
London society, the Comte D*Orsay, of Earl 
Melbourne, of Lord Byron, and of Lord Beacons- 
field, then Mr. Disraeli. At Gore House, Ken- 
sington, the best scholars, authors, novelists, 
beautiful ladies, all met—a symposium unique 
as delightful—and at that establishment one of 
the foremost and finest figures was that of Mr. 
Disraeli. 

He was then, indeed, a young man—the pro- 
tégé of Lord Lyndhurst. But he sessed a 
characteristic which appertained to him until 
late im life, those eloquent luminous eyes, 
and that stately, exquisitely aristocratic manner 
of expression which, during his long career, 
never on any solitary occasion forsook him. 

In the “ Greville Memoirs” a little incident is 
amusingly related which may not be out of 
place here at the outset of our reference to the 
— career of Benjamin Disraeli. Lord 

elbourne (it was at a dinner-party at the 
Honourable Mrs. Norton’s) said: “ Well, Mr. 
Disraeli, and what would yon like to do 
in the world?” The reply was sigmificant. 
He said: “I would like to be Prime Minister.” 
Lord Melbourne said : “ And, by Jove, I believe 
he will do it.” 

In his earlier years Mr. Disraeli associated 
himself with the “Young England” party 
which has been commemorated in the pages 
of the novel of “ Sybil.” ‘This was one of a 
trilogy—“ Sybil,” “Coningsby,” and finally 
« Lothair,” and they, best of all, illustrate Mr. 
Disraeli’s peculiar beliefs and personal peculiari- 
ties. 

In 1832, after. his return from the East, Mr. 
Disraeli sought scope for his ambition to become 
a Senator of England. He was first a candidate 
for Hign Wycombe, in the county of Bucking- 
ham ; and here we will ao a little matter. 
The Whigs—whom Mr. Disraeli always con- 
sistently 9 ed—were in the ascendant, and 
he contested Wycombe in the ‘Tory interest. 
But Radicals, like Joseph Hume and’O’Connell, 
took the same side, with the intention of “ dish- 
ing the Whigs,” as the late Lord Deray 
felicitously — it. Those Radicals 
gave their letters of commendation to 
Mr. Disraeli, and thus arose the strange 
Jegend that the subsequent chief of the 'Poxy 
party was once a Radical. The two parties 
coalesced at Wycombe in order to break the 
Grey interest—that was all. Mr. Disraeli, with all 
his human infirmity, was never anything else 
tbana Tory, and a Tory—of the school of Boling- 
proke—he remained to the day of his death. 

His attempt to obtain a seat in Parliament 
was however unsnccessful, having lost the elee- 
tion by a few votes. On the dismissal of the 
Melbourne Ministry in 1834 he again appealed 
to the constitnency which nad rejected him, and 
again failed. He was also defeated at Taunton, 
and it was not until the general election of 1837 
teat his ambition was gewarded and he was 
called to the House of Commons as Member for 
Maidstone. 

While standing as Tory candidate for Taun- 
ton he had his memorable encounter with 


O’Connell. From this we extract one of the 
best specimens of Junius-like eloquence in the 
Englisn language. It will live with the master- 


pieces ot Burke. “ I destribed’my opponents,” he 





who, in tne ensuing year, denounced you as-a 
traitor from the throne, and everyone of whom, 
only a few months back, you have anathema- 
tised with all the peculiar graces of a tongue 
practised in scurrility. You are the patrom of 
these men now, Mr. O’Connell; yea, forsooth, 
are‘ devoted’ to them. Iam still the uncom- 
promising opponent; which of us és the more 
consistent? With regard to yourtaupts as to 
my want of success in my election contest, 
permit me to remind you that I bad mothing to 
appeal to but the good sense of the No 
threatening skeletons canwassed for me; a 
death’s head and cross-bones were net blazoned 
on my banners. My pecunfary resources, too, 
were limited. I am not ome @f those public 
beggars that we see swarming {th their obtru- 
sive boxes in the chapels of your ereed; nor am 
I in possession of a princely revenue arising 
from a starving set of fanatical slaves.” 

In 1839 Mr. Disraeli married Mrs. Wyndham 
Lewis (née Evans), widow of Mx. Lewis, his col- 
league in the representation ofMaidetone. The 
union proved to be as helpfal am@ happy as ro- 
mance itself could have i received 
from her guidance, i 
his literary and ica pas 
voted herself to his success im ; 


and untiring In to her one 
of his novels he 3 and 
gentle nature,” aa her as 


“the most severe Rely pag renma 
He was proud at the eye oe a months of , 
his first Premiership to obtain es 
greater title for his wife than he hi wore, 
She was created Countess of Beaconsfield, 
When she died, towards the end of 1872, there: 
was a universal acknowledgment of her admiz 
able qualities. 

After preparing himself te be an 
speaker in the House of Commons, he gave 


it 


He produced “ Henrietta ” (rhich 
dedicated to “Count Alfred F 
memorial of an affectionate friendship,” 
this excited as much wonder ag if the author 
had inscribed his work to Bean Brummeli.or ‘to 
the august ghost of Royal oe 
and he wrote “ Venetia,” the latter com < 
elaborate representations of Byron and Sielley. 
Far more successful than either of these was 
“ Coningsby, or the New Generation,” which in 
the course of three months } rang through three 
large editions, and excited by its sketches of 
living politicians and of political parties the in- 
tensest interest both in Britain and in America. 
“« Sybil” and “ Tancred” subsequently appeared, 
developing the author’s political and social 
views, which were in leading points antagonistic 
to the policy of the Peel Administration. 

In the general election of 1847 (having from 
1841 until then represented Shrewsbury) Mr. 
Disraeli was chosen one of ‘the Members for 
Buckinghamshire—a county with which hisname 
was electorally associated until he accepted an 
earldom and went to the Upper House as Earl 
Beaconsfield. The Corn Laws had been repealed 
in the previous year by Sir Robert Peel, to the 
dislike and disgust of the Tory . 

In the memorable years of 1846-47 Mr. Disraeli 
attacked the then Premier of the period, Sir 
Robert Peel, and his name and that of nis accuser 
are imperishably associated in the historic pages 
of Hansard. Wemay mention, for the benefit 
of onr readers, that Hansard is the publisher of 
the debates of the House of Commons. 

Sir Robert Peel, while possibly doing great 
things for the country; had sold bis party, and 
Mr. Disraeli therefore was justified in assailing 
him with all the resources, of his invective and’ 
of his powerful vituperation. 

In 1852 Mr. Disraeli, then @uring the Pre- 
miership of the Earl of Derby, became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.. It was, at ‘first, 
thought an odd thing that the brilliant author of 
“Vivian Grey” and“*Coningsby” and a score 
of novels should appear in the character of a 
master of finance. Yet-he did both. Such is the 
prerogative of genius, 

On the downfall of the Derby Ministry the 


fi 





successors in office were the Earl of Aberdeen 


as Premier, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and other 
members of the famous Coalition Ministry. 
That was tne period of the Russian War, and 
during the throes of that conflict there was no 
mere potent voice heard in the Parliament of 
Britain than that of Disraeli. When the poor 
soldiers were literally starving in the trenches 
of Sebastopol he came forward as their advocate, 
and stood up as the friend of the soldier as ne had 
previously appeared as the friend of the civilian. 

In the nexp years of his life he was the 
champion of the Irish Church—appealing for 
the gltar.as he had uniformly done for the 
brone. 


t 

The debate prior to the fall of the Derby 
Ministry wag made memorable by one of 
Mr. Disraeli’g eleverest but bitterest speeches, 
and ended by Ministers being left in a minority 
of 19. Six years were to elapse before they 
were again to be entrusted with the reins of Go- 
vernment, and in 1858, as in 1852, they owed 
their good fortune to the discord of the Liberals. 
To recall Lord Palmerston’s “Conspiracy to 
Murder Bill,” consequent on the attempt by 
Orsini on the life of tne Emperor of the French, 
is to indicate the cause which led to Lord 
Derby’s second tenure of power. The greatest 


all 
of all evils,” Mr. Disraeli said, “is a weak Go- 


yernment. They cannot carry good measures, 
they are forced. tocarry bad ones.” The Tory 
Government ef 1858, was like that of 1852, a 
wenk one; bub it nevertheless attempted mea- 


sures which be called of its own 
framing. The Reform Wi of 1859 was —_ 
ealeulated to position; and its fate 
seemed a na i Walpole and Mr. 
the Cabinet rather than 

~~ oe ee The Government, when 
Bill was out of the House of Com- 
mons ied to the verdict 
the country, The was unsuccessful. 


left the Ministry in a minority 
and sted Mr. Disraeli to the front 


of 
A ef confidence, raised the moment 
and protracted scope to his literary andustry. 

| of 


From the summer of 1859 to the summer 
of 2864 it eamnot be said that the leader 
of the Conservative party in the House of 

: i ed either its position or 
bis own. Indefatigable always, he was never 
suceessful, and thougn the general opinion of 
his abilities became more favourable, his popu- 
larity with the nation, which never had been 
great, seemed to be on the decline. On several 
occasions he took what seemed to most people a 
singularly perverse course ; opposing the French 
Treaty and the repeal of the paperduty. His 
views on foreign politics were not at that time 
those of the English people. 

When the general election of 1865 arrived 
Palmerston proved to be still a name to conquer 
with, The Liberals gaimed twenty-four seats, 
boasting in the new House 367 members, whilst 
the Conservatives counted but 290. It was no 
secret at the time that Mr. Disraeli was much 
disappointed and chagrined. Nevertheless, he 
met the imposing forces arrayed against him 
with undiminished heart and ynflagging spirit. 

Lord Palmerston did not long survive his 
triumph. Before Christmas arrived he was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, succeeding to the leadership of the House 
of Commons, under the Premiership of Earl 
Russell, opened a new era. A Reform Bill, 
imperatively demanded by public opinion now 
that Lord Ditmercton no longer stopped the 
way, was promised by the new Premier, and 
the Session of 1866 was almost entirely 
consumed by vivacions debates qn its 
rovisions. Cave of Adullam uniting its 
orces with the Opposition, the measure was 
defeated by a side wind in. Committee by a 
majority of 11. The Cabinet at once resigned, 
and‘Lord Derby became for the third time Prime 
Minister. Mr. Disraeli, also for the third time, 
was' again Chancellor of the Exchequer, nomi- 
nally his lieutenant in the Commons; _ but 
somehow the notion had got abroad that in 
reality he was, himself the soul of the Govern- 
ment, and the notion was acorrect one. The 
first scheme of Reform brought forward by the 
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new Ministry did not satisfy Parliament. It 
was succeeded by a second, generally known as 


offered, and this time accepted by Mr. Disraeli. 
His wife had died, and he preserved a portion 


the Ten Minutes Bill, which was the composite | of her title in his new dignity, Earl of Beacons- 


work ofa divided Cabinet; but a third intro- | 


field. The leadership of the Commons was en- 


duced after he had got rid of three recalcitrant trusted to Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancellor of 
colleagues was probably Mr; Disraeli’sown. We | the Exchequer, the Earl himself, as the head of 
are not going to reopen a controversy so fierce the party, exhibiting his old energy and elo- 


whilst it raged. It is enough to say that though 
the Bill eertainly carried out the wish of Lord 
Derby, and “dished the Whigs,” it on the whole 
bas been found, after emendation by the Liberal 
party, to have for the time satisfied the electoral 
requirements of the country. 

; the autumn of 1868 the genera] election, in 
which the principal issue was the proposed dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, resulted in a 
large Liberal majority, and Mr. Disraeli made a 
precedent in English constitutional history by 
resigning office without meeting Parliament. 
This example was followed by Mr. Gladstone in 
1874, and by Lord Beaconsfield himself in 1880, 
and its practical convenience has been generally 
held to outweigh the technical objections which 
might be taken to it. 

Mr, Disraeli on withdrawing from his first 
Premiership was offered a peerage, but declined 
the honour, accepting it however for his wife, 
who was thus elevated to the dignity of 'Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield. During the five years of 
Opposition which followed Mr. Disraeli main- 
tained an attitude rather vigilant and wary than 
daring or-impetuous, The fate of Protestant 
ascendency in Ireland had been decided by the 
constituencies, and the Parliamentary conflict 
did not become exciting until a possibility arose 
of the events of 1831 and 1832 being repeated, 
and the people began toask once more, What will 
the Lords do?* To the Irish Land Bill, which 
became law in 1870, the leaders of the Conserva- 
tive party offered no regular opposition in the 
House of Commons, and it was left for the Peers 
to impair the usefulness of a measure now, 
largely through their mutilation of it, proved to 


be inadequate. 
To the bulk of the legislation achieved 
by the last Parliament but one Mr. 


Disraeli was disabled by circumstances from 
opposing any serious resistance, though he 
characteristically expressed his opinion of its 
nature in the celebrated letter read by Lord 
Grey de Wilton toa meeting at Bath, in which 
the Cabinet was accused of having “harassed 
every trade and worried every profession.” 
Lord Derby and Sir Stafford Northcote were so 
deeply committed to the policy of the Alabama 
Treaty that that question was not a convenient 
battleground of party ; while the Education Act 
awas ingeniously adapted to. meet the views of 
the Conservative Opposition. It was doubtful 
to the interests of which party the Ballot would in 
the long run be favourable; but when Mr. Glad- 
stonecame toattack the third branch of the upag 
tree Mr. Disraeli saw his opportunity. It would 
be out of place to revive here the controversy 
which round the Trish Education Bill of 
1873. A large number of Roman Catholic re- 
presentatives from Ireland voted against the 
measure, and on the 12thof March, 1873, it was 
defeated by a majority of three inafull House. 
Mr. Gladstone immediately tendered ‘is resig- 
nation to the Queen, but as Mr. Disraeli de- 
clined to form an Administration, returned to 
office for a time. 

During the closing months. of Mr. Gladstone’s 
first Peemierstip Mr. Disraeli was active and 
pertinacious. Generalsympathy was felt for him 


on the death of his wife: im December, 1872, a, 


sympathy the more keen becamse everyone knew 
bow peculiarly severe was the husband’s loss, 
Mr. Disraeli, however, did not allow his bereave- 
ment, itreparable as it was, to interfere with the 
dischgege of bis public duties, 

On the 24th of January, 1874, Mr. Gladstone, 
unable to carry his Irish Universities Bill, sud- 
denly resolved to appeal to the verdict of the 
country, given at,a general election. The. feel- 
ing of the. constituencies had changed, and the 
Conservatives had a majority of sixty. On the 
17th of February Mr. Gladstone resigned, and 
Mr, Disraeli undertook the task of forming a 
Ministry. 

In 1876 the honour of a peerage was again 


quence in the Lords. 
The subsequent events in the political world 
are possibly fresh in the minds of our readers, 
/8o that they need not be recapitulated here. 
Snffice it to say that Lord Beagonsfield resigned 
office in April, 1880, in favour of the present 
Gladstone Administration. 

In summing up our sketch of the late Earl it 
may not be out of place to quote from a speech 
of a political opponent, Lord Hartington, in 
which he says: 

“It may be said that Lord Beaconsfield is 
ambitious. I should like to know what man 
who has attained the position which he has 
attained in the political life of his country is 
not actuated by feelings of ambition, No one 
certainly can attribute any mean or unworthy 
feelings to Lord Beaconsfield. We disagree with. 
his politics, but we must admire the genius and 
talent which the man has shown under the dis- 
advantages he has labouredunder. I firmly be- 
lieve that Lord Beaconsfield has had in view 
what he believes to be the greatness of his 
country and the power of the Sovereign whom 
he serves.” 

In conclusion Lord Beaconsfield will be 
mourned with sincere and profound sorrow, not 
only by a majority of the influential e¢lass, but 
by many in all ranks and conditions of life, who 
regarded him not only as an astute leader, and 
as a brilliant orator, but as a wise and patriotic 
statesman. A leading power in the State, an 
ardent politician, Lord Beaconsfield, while loved 
by many, had yet scarcely a personal foe. His 
temper and his tongue were alike under com- 
mand, and even in the heat of debate he ever 
spared the feelings of his opponents. No man 
ever possessed in a higher degree the art of 
leading men. He was absolutely free from per- 
sonal crochets, and could be trusted always to 
consider each question of national importance 
with impartiality and coolpess. When ail the 
actors in the politics of to-day are gone, and the 
historian of the future treats of Lord Beacons. 
field, he will give to him the place due to him, 
that of a true patriot, of a man jealous for the 
name of his country, devoted to her good at 
home and abroad, wise, far-seeing, and prudent, 
in fact one of the greatest British statesmen of 
modern times. 


| 


ee 


The funeral of the late Earl was solemnised 
in the little church of Hughenden, Bucks, at 
half past three in the afternoon of Tuesday, the 
26th of Apzil, in the presence of a large con- 
course of . persons, including their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Con- 
naught, and Prince Leopold, and, as represent- 
ing the Government, Lord Hartington and Sir 
William Harcourt. 








Amonest the latest arrivals at the Zoological 
Society’s Gardens in London is a very fine 
gazelle from Egypt, presented by the Earl of 
March. 

Captain Kirwan, an Irishman, has published 
a letter in Montreal warning the Fenians in the 
United States against any scheme for the in- 
wasion of Canada, and declaring that the Irish 
population of the Dominion find no fault with 
the Crown or Constitution of Great Britain, and 
would therefore feel bound to protect their 
country. 

Tue King of Portugal has received £1,000 as 
author’s royalty on bis translation of “ Siake- 
speare.” Royal ventures.in authorship haye by 
no means been always as successful as_ his. 
Napoleon III.’s “Life of Cmsar’’ was a dead 
/ failure commercially. The King of Sweden, 
another Royal author, has been eredited with 
| successful sajes, and our Queen’s books have sold 
enormously. 





BEHIND THE SCENES. 


<> 
<> 





OvurstpE the cireus, indeed forming part of it, 
was the travelling waggon of the caravan. On 
its low shelf, called the bed, lay a poor woman, 
mortally hurt by an accident in,the ring. 

She had lain in her agony, since the night 
before, partly overlooked in the bustle of a 
thriving business, or partly from the incon- 
venience of getting a doctor in those country 
parts. 

Two or three of the other female performers 
were about her, trying in their small way to 
alleviate her increasing suffering, and helping 
her to bear it patiently by their ready sympathy. 

By the dim, flaring kerosene light which hung 
from the roof one would have judged her botn 
young and pretty, though her cork-grimed eye- 
brows, cracked lips, and half-rouged cheeks 
effaced any freshness of youth, while it told that 
she too had appeared before the public for its 
amusement. 

It was, in fact, during one of her daring bare- 
backed feats of the evening before that through 
@ sudden and careless movement of one of the 
audience her horse swerved, and instead of light- 
ing on his back she had been brought heavily to 
the ground. 

None noticed the accident save the ex- 
perienced ring-master, who seeing she could 
scarcely stand had handed her out, courtesying 
and kissing her hand in the usual style amid 
rapturous applause. 

ut, once behind the curtain, she had dropped 
down in a swoon, and had been carried to the 
wagon where she now lay. 

One of her companions was smoothing back 
the tangled hair, removing some of the tinsel 
that still adhered to it, and trying to bind up 
its heavy tresses by braiding them. 

“Bear up, Liz,” she whispered. ‘“ We’ve 
heard of a doctor, and Jakey has gone on the 
old grey to fetch him. He’ll be here pretty soon 
now.” 

“‘ Ah,” moaned the dying girl, “ it’s too late, 
Fan, I shan’t never go round any more.” 

“Don’t talk that way, dearie,” urged her 
companion, “ the doctor’ll make you all right, 
and you’ll be in your old place among us before 
the week’s out.” 

Just at this momenta roar of such Jaughter 
as is only heard ata village circus, fresh and 
genuine, shook the sides of the waggon. 

«‘Oh, Tim will be here. soon. now, won’t he ?” 
asked the poor girl, a fain smile hovering over 
her ashen face. 

* Yes, yes,” answered one of the women stand- 
ing by the door. ‘ Your Tim’ll be finished in 
three minutes now. He’s only three more points 
to make.” 

A fainter peal of laughter told that the 
“points” were made, and then Tim, the clown, 
hurriedin. 

“ How is Liz now ?” heasked, in a voice whose 
anxiety contrasted strangely with his tawdry 
dress and paint-daubed face. 

«Tam better, Tim,” she answered, striving in 
vain to be cheerful. “‘Can’t you come and stay 
with me a few minutes P” 

“Yes,” hesaid. “Itain’t my turn for some 
time yet,” as he drew a. box and sat down 
by the bed, taking his wife’s hand between his 
own. “Domt despond, Liz,” he murmured, 
softly, bending over and kissing her. “The 
doctor’ll be here directly.” 

** Never mind him, Tim, dear,” she answered. 
“T feel better, but something tells me that I'll 
never put on the togs any more.” 

“ Oh, Liz!” 

«« Listen to me, Tim, for I haven’t much longer 
to stay, and you mustn’t set your heart on my 
getting well. Iam ready to go, and there ain’t 
nothing bothers me but just that one thing i 

**Oh, yes, I know,” said the man, half-angrily, 
as if wishing to avoid the subject. ‘“ Don’t 
bother over that now, Liz,” he added more gently, 
“it’s all right,” 

“No, Tim, ‘it’s not all right so long as you 
don’t believe me, and £ must ‘ bother’ over it, 











because I think I am dying, dear, and I want 
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you to think of me when I am gone as I truly 
am, Tim. That man with the foreign name,” 
she continued, growing more earnest as she went 
on, “ that fellow that followed me about when 
we were out West, and that you said you thought 
there was something between us, there never 
was.” 

The man made no answer. 

“Tim, you caf’r think I’d lie to you now ?” 

‘No, Liz, nor any other time,” he hesitated. 

« Where’s Fan ?” interrupted the girl. 

** What do you want, Lizzie ?” said the woman 
called for, coming forward. 

«Fan, I want youto fetch Lilytome. I know 
she’s asleep, poor darling, but I must have her 
in my armsa minute. You'll fetch her at once, 
won’t you ?” 

The woman appealed to went outside the 
waggon a moment, but returned presently with 
a chubby child of some two years, asleep. 

The clown stretched up his hands, and took 
the sleeping child, while its bearer, hastily put- 


ting her gauzy professional dress to rights, left | 


for her turn in the ring. 

“Now, Tim, raise mea little,” pleaded the 
suffering girl. 

“ There, never mind,” said he, “ it’ll pain you 
so. And don’t worry, dear.” —~ 

“Oh, Tim, do please just raise me a little. I 
wish you would, dear. I don’t care about the 
pain, and I must speak what’s on my mind.” 

He did it at last, after some trouble, and some 
suppressed groans. 

“Tim,” she said, looking hungrily in his face, 
as though her life depended on his answer, and 
laying both hands on her little child’s sleeping 
head. “Tim, you know I was a good and pure 
girl when you married me ?” 

« Yes, that you was, Liz.” 

Well, dear, hear me swear that as I was 
good and pure then, as I believe myself to be a 
dying woman now, I tell you, as I did at the 
time, that there never was anything between 
thatfellowandme. Youdidn’t believe me when 
I told you so then, though you never said so, 
and you hardly believe now,” she went on, in 
agonised energy, “‘ but I swear it by our child’s 
life. Do you believe me ?” 

“Yes, yes, I do, I do!” cried the man, as 
though some spell over him had broken. “Ido, 
Liz. Oh, Liz, forgive, forgive me. What a fool 
I’ve been, what a coward to do you such 
wrong.” 

The girl raised herself with terrible effort, and 
cast her arms around his neck. Kissing his 
paint-begrimed face, over which the great tears 
were coursing, she said : 

“I candie happy now, Tim. I knew you'd 
do me justice some day.” ; 

«Oh, wife, don’t die,” sobbed the man, while 
they kissed and clung to each other, “don’t 
leave me, but live to forgive me.” 

The woman only. drew his head to her, and 
kissed him long and passionately, smoothing the 
while her child’s sleeping face. 

“Clown’s wanted,” was shouted at the door. 

The man started to his feet, dazed; but his 
wife, reminding him that he wanted “touching 
up,” painted out the traces of tears on his cheeks 
by broad streaks of red and white. 

As the clown went out the doctor came in. 
The latter was a shoft, stout, jovial-looking 
man, with a brisk manner, which at once secured 
obedience. 

““Why didn’t you send for me before?” he 
asked, as he examined the sleeping woman. 

** We didn’t know where to find no doctor,” 
answered one of the women in attendance, 
and——” 

“ Doctor,” interrupted the patient, “how long 
can I live ?” 

“Oh! I hope you'll live many years yet,” 
cheerily said tnat functionary. 

**No, docror, I feel Iam going fast.” 

“Oh, nonsense, you'll soon get over this,” 
said he, striving to raise her depressed spirits 
and talking encouragingly to her, while he did 
what he could to soothe her pain. 

Presently the clown came up to the group of 
women outside the door, the doctor having 
turned all of them exeept “Fan” out of the 
waggon. 


«“ Well,” he asked, eagerly, “ what does the 
doctor say?” ° 

** He says she'll be all right soon,” answered 
one of the women. : 

The clown left at this, and soon his voice was 
heard shouting some old witticism in the ring, 
as though his heart were light and careless in- 
stead of weighted with grief. Back he came in 
a few minutes out of breath, and panting with 
the last somersault. 

Pushing cautiously at the waggon door he 
partially opendd it and entered, his face looking 
joyous as the wail of a new-born babe greeted 
his ear. 

« What is it, a boy ?” 

“ Yes,” said Fan. 

He did not hear the answer though; for there 
stretched out stiff in death lay the mother. 
The accident and its consequences had proved 
too much for the poor girl. Her hollow eyes, 
sunken and glazed and made unnaturally brignt 
by the traces of rouge on the cheeks beneath 
them, stared into space; her body was rigid, 
her jaw fallen. She with whom he hoped to 
share his whole life, his joys and his cares, now 
that the only difference they had ever had was 
removed, was gone for ever. 

With a piercing cry the man fell by her bed. 
He was stunned. A strange pair they looked— 
he in the paint and gew-gaws of his calling— 
she still wearing its traces-dead. 

« Bear up, Tim,” said Fan, approaching with 
the child, “it’s a boy, my man, and poor Liz said 
it was to be called after you.” 

« Dead, dead,” he wailed, not seeming to hear 
the. woman, but grovelling on the floor by the 
bed, and taking one of the inert bands between 
his and kissing it gently as though he feared to 
waken her. ‘“ Dead, dead !” he cried, laying his 
face close to hers, and kissing the rigid lips 
with frantic eagerness. 

“Dead, dead, dead!” still came between his 
choking sobs, and he put the little girl away, 
whom the woman, moving to and fro in offices 
about the new-born babe, had brought to her 
father, hoping thereby to recall him to himself. 

“There, there, Tim, don’t go on so,” said one 
of them, trying to raise the man. But shespoke 
to deaf ears, for he only wailed, ‘‘ Dead, dead !”” 
while the heaving chest and bursting neart found 
relief in tears. 

, A noise outside now attracted them to the 
oor. 

“Here’s a put-up job,” said a harsh, loud 
voice. “There never was a manager worse 
treated than Iam. Here’s Giles drunk as a 
beast, that he is, so he can’t go through his 
part, and Tim sulking because his wife’s 


“She is dead, sir,” said one of the women, 
quietly. 

“Dead! the deuce she is! Well, I do call 
that too bad,” as thouga his loss were caused by 
her neglect. ‘ Here we’re only just started the 
show in these parts, and her riding has just 
crammed the tent full—there ain’t stanaing 
room. Dead!” he said again. “It’sa shame. 
What’s to be done ?” 

Here he was obliged to leave, for an uproar 
in the circus, above which the cry of ‘‘ Clown! 
clown !” was audible, required his presence. 

Presently he returned. 

« Where’s Tim ?” he said. 

“Tim,” said Fan, touching his shoulder, 
*here’s the manager wants you.” 

“Who wants me?” asked the man. 

P “Here, Tim, I want you,” said a voice at the 
oor. 

Fan passed her arm around the stricken man 
and led him to the door. 

“See here, Tim,” said the manager, persua- 
sively, “‘here’s Giles drunk asa pig, and can’t 
go on, and the crowd yelling fairly tor you. Can’r 
you go?” 

The clown pointed to his dead wife’s body. 

“No, I can’r go,” he answered, sullenly. 

«I’m sorry, Tim, but I can’t let you off. I’ve 





tried ‘Jack the Giant Killer’ and tne ‘Red 
Ingin,’ but there’s nothing’ll do but you.” 

Here another and a loud cry of “ Clown,” 
, Teached them. 





«There, you hear that, and that’s in face of 


the ‘ Corsican Brothers,’ who are tearing around 
the ring now, till the piebald won’t be able to 
move for a week to come. It’s no go, you'll have 
to come.” 

*T can’t do it—I'll be no use if I do.” 

** Oh, you'll get through all right ; besides you 
must, or I’ll have to throw up the agreement, 
and you know you're overdrawn three weeks 
already.” 

The man evidently wavered in face of this 
threat. 

‘Come now,” pursued the other, seeing his 
advantage, “take a pull at this to put some 
heart in you, and come on if only for five 
minutes.” 

Taking the pzoffered flask the elown drank 
deeply. 

“You'll come, won’t you 2” 

“Yes, I’ll come.” 

So, all tear-stained and besmeared, not dar- 
ing to turn back to where his wife’s dead face 
would meet his gaze, the wretched man left the 
waggon. 

Bursting into the ring with a succession of 
somersaults, leap followed leap with a reckless 
daring that nothing could equal, and that 
brought round after round of applause. Never 
had the clown been more agile, never more 
witty. 

At last it ended. With plaudits still sound- 
ing in his ears the sad jester left the ring and 
returned to the waggon, and, alas! to what? 

Crouching in his old position close to the 
body with her hand locked between his, and his 
haggard eyes fixed on her face, he heard—at the 
conclusion of tne juggler’s feats—a noise of 
clapping hands. Then a lull, and then a still 
louder thunder of applauding and stamping 
feet, above which loud calls were audible. 

** What's that ?” he asked. 

“ They’re calling for HER,” answered Fan, 
gently, pointing to the rigid form on the bed. 





VANILLA. 





Tere was long a mystery hanging over this 
useful aromatic. The Spaniards under Cortez 
found it in use in Mexico to flavour delicate con- 
diments, and they soon learned to employ it, and 
the dainty in Europe sanctioned its use, and 
from that time vanilla has reigned supreme. 

But what plant really produced it was the 
question. The jealousy of the Spaniards pre- 
vented much investigation, but it is now known 
that the few species of the vanilla are all climb- 
ing orchids, so that as they never touch earth 
their. substance and fragrance are all won 
from the airand the trees. The slender stems 


as they run along the branches throw out roots | 


to support themselves in both senses, obtaining 
firmness and nourishment. The leaves are fleshy 
and heart shaped, and, what will surprise our 
readers, the flowers are thick, fleshy, dull in 
colour, and utterly destitute of fragrance, pos- 
sessing none of the, aroma which we know so 
well. The fruit, or pod, which is generally called 
the vanilla bean, is three-cornered, fleshy, plump, 
and contains a number of minute seeds emoedded 
in an aromatic pulp. 

The drying of these pods is a long process. 
They are exposed to heat, sometimes wrapped 
caréfully in woollen cloths, and at other times un- 
covered, and from time to time they are oiled. 
The vanilla used in this country comes from 
Vera Cruz and Tampico, and near those cities 
the plant is raised for the purpose. The vanilla 
is propagated by tying shoots of the vil@ to the 
trunk of a tree, into the bark of which it soon 
sends its roots and begins to draw sustenance. 
The growth is then rapid. 

As the use of vanilla is very general in flavour- 
ing chocolate, ice cream, candies, and cake, sub- 
stitutes are sought for the real and expensive 
vanilla. Meililot, vernal grass, and the tonqua 
bean have an odour approaching it. Chemists 
have obtained vanilline from the sap of the pine, 
and even from stalks of oats. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Crarrnce Lorp Forest was the handsomest 
young man in the West End that season. He 
was the most dashing, the most reckless, the 
most extravagant; he wasadored by the women, 
and copied by any number of weak young men 
who had not the advantages of his large expect- 
ations, ancient lineage, and sounding title. 

His horses, his dinners at Richmond, the 
diamonds that he gave to actresses were the 
talk of the town. Nobody ever heard of his 
doing a good or a noble action. If he had been 
told of this he would have said that good and 
noble actions were not in bis line, that he had 
not time forthem. 

Clarence“lived but to enjoy himself, and he 
cared nothing for any mortal under the sun. He 
was only Lord Forest as yet., His father was 
the Earl of Cheverton, who was in the very prime 
of a vigorous manhood, being forty years old, 
only twenty years older than the reckless boy 
lord. Tne mother of Clarence had been dead 
some years. ' 

Cheverton Castle was the most magnificent 
seat. int a soft, southern county. Besides 
Cheverton the earl owned an almost royal 
domain in France, bought from the last owner 
of a ruined line. The wealth to which Clarence 
was the heir was simply enormous, for besides 
the southern estate and the French domain 
there was an estate in Yorkshire on which were 
coal and iron mines let at enormous rentals and 
producing richly every year. 

Lord Forest enjoyed at present an allowance 
of five thousand a year, but he always grumbled 
at this as shabby, and he incurred debts to the 
amount of ten or eleven thousand pounds. He 
was not a favourite with his dependents or his 
acquaintanceg, for he was insolent, haughty and 
overbearing ; but the world is so full of time- 
servers and sycophants that he never realised 
that fact—flattering voices were ever in his 
ears. 

All women smiled sweetly on the handsome 
heir, from Belgravian mothers and the fair 
young Lady Juliettes and Amandines their 
daughters to the pert, pretty barmaids behind 
the refreshment counters at the railway stations, 
and Lord Clarence ought to have been the 
hapviest of the happy. 

He was only twenty years old, but the 
pale, classical face, with the black moustache on 
the upper lip, and the languid, long brown eyes 
filled witn a restless light, looked already worn 
and world-weary, 

It was a broiling morning in mid-June, the 
window was open in the great dining-room in 
Belgrave Square. It was a huge French window 
reaching from floor to ceiling. It had a rich 
border of stained glass. Curtains of peacock 
green satin and exquisite white lace hung round 
it. 

Lord Forest was stretched full length on a 

satin couch. He was smoking and lazily watch- 
ing the wreaths of smoke that mounted from 
the bowl of his pipe towards the carven oak 
ceiling. Clarence was clad in a silken dressing- 
gown, on his head was a fanciful smoking cap ; 
opposite to him, thrown with an air of complete 
abandon into the depths of a velvet lounging 
chair, was a small man some five or six years 
older than the boy lord. 
_ He too was pale, and there was a weary look 
in his eyes—eyes restless and bright notwith- 
standing, and of a pale blueish green in colour, 
like the berylstone; his features were delicate 
and womanish ; his hair, curly and glossy, was of 
a deep, uncompromising red; he had a flaxen 
moustache upon his upper lip; he:wore a dress- 
ing-gown of plain blue cashmere. 

Now and then he watched his companion 
when the young lord was not looking at him, 
but anon his eyes wandered round the vast 





apartment, which was furnished with the 
splendour of a prince’s dining-hall. 

Against the oak panelled walls hung priceless 
Correggios and Murillos, the side-board, a marvel 
of oak carvings, was loaded with heavy plate of 
solid gold—goblets, wine cruets, flagons, drinking 
cups, part of the golden dinner service which an 
emperor had presented to the Earl of Cheverton 
when he was ambassador at his Court. 

Sometimes the small young man’s eyes 
fastened greedily upon the golden baubles, then 
with a colder look they would rest inquisitively 
on the pictures. At last Clarence spoke. 

*‘Dry work this beastly hot weather. 
for the claret jug.” 

It was uttered like an order to a dog, given 
by a master who had not much smypatiy with 
the brute creation. 

The young man obeyed—not with alacrity. 
He. got off the chair slowly and went leisurely 
across the wide room towards the bell handle of 
inlaid ivory, and now it was apparent that the 
young man was a hunchback, terribly deformed, 
with a mountain upon his shoulder blades; his 
head seemed sunk in his neck. He was not 
taller than an ordinary boy of twelve or thirteen. 
He went to the bell handle, pulled it sharply, 
and then returned to his lounge upon the velvet 
chair. 

“ What a lazy hound you are, Max!” said 
Lord Forest, with a little laugh. ‘ You move 
like a tortoise, but then to be sure you have a 
load to carry as well as the tortoise, ha, ha, 
ha 

« Ha, ha, ha!” said Max, joining in the laugh 
at his deformity. ; 

Anybody present gifted with an average 
amount of perception would have detected tne 
bitterest rage in the forced laugh of the hunch- 
back. 

Young Lord Forest detected nothing of the 
kind. In his sight Max was only a football which 
he might kick at his pleasure, a creature created 
for his convenience, a man whom it was quite 
impossible to insult, because he had no spirit, a 
much-down-trodden slave always ready to ad- 
minister to the pleasure and bend humbly to the 
caprices of his patron. 

resently a gorgeous footman entered with a 
silver claret jug upon a silver tray, and two 
crystal drinking cups, 

*‘ Nicholson, you can go,” said Lord Forest, 
shaking his finger at the man; “ Mr. Balm will 
wait on me,” and the footman withdrew. 
«« Now, Max, be active,” said Lord Forest, with 
a smile which showed his even, white teeth. 
“TI like to see you acting as cupbearer; you 
look so jolly awkward and uncomfortable; so 
like a ‘goblin damned,’ as Hamlet calls ’em, 
hke an evil spirit ina masked play, or one of 
those imps that tempted good St. Anthony. Ill 
have you photographed, by George, dressed in 
red tights and blue hose, and with gold-laced 
coat lappets and a sword and a cocked hat, and 
you shall be sold in Regent Street for sixpence 
as Lord Forest’s jester, eh ?” 

“It would enchant me.” 

“ Nay, it would not. I know by yoursnarling 
tone that you are in one of your sullen 
moods, and that it would annoy and provoke you 
immensely, and therefore I’ll have it done when 
I have nothing to fill up my time. I like to 
annoy you.” 

Maximilian Balm—that was the aueerly- 
sounding name of the hunchback—did not reply 
to the facetious jestingsof his patron. He filled 
a crystal cup with rich, violet-coloured, fragrant 
wine and carried it to Lord Clarence, who, being 
very thirsty, emptied it at a draught, and re- 
turned it to his dependent. 

“ Put it down, and don’t look at me so. By 
ee there is murder in your eyes sometimes, 

ax.’ 


Ring 


Max laughed a hollow, unpleasant laugh. 

«Tf I had an enemy, Lord Clarence,” he said, 
in a soft, effeminate voice, which testified to 
weak health, “I should not murder him. I 
should let him live to suffer.” 

“Oh, should you? What hidden devil’s 
meaning is there in that sweet speech, I won- 
der? By George, I have, suffered annoyance 
since. that fellow bolted after the Derby—the 





fellow who persuaded me to baek the wrong 
horse to the tune of seventeen thousand. [ 
raised it from Samson, but he is adding interest 
to interest and threatens to let the pater know.” 

“The earl will only be amused at so trifling 
an indiscretion,” said Mr. Balm, with a cold 
smile. 

“By Jove! if I had the confounded crystal 
cup I would dash it at that.red head of yours. 
I should like to cut your face open and see if 
your blood is red like that of other human beings. 
I don’t believe it is; I think it must be white. 
You aren’t human, you know, with your soft 
voice and your sneers and your hump. You are 
a demon, with half the likeness of a man—only 
half. Your eyes are not human, that I’ll swear. 
I saw them shining in the dark the other nignt 
just like two engine lamps. I could have 
fancied that I lay bound hand and foot in a 
railway cutting, and that you, in the form of a 
great steam engine, was bearing down upon me 
to crush me to atoms.” 

* Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Mr. Balm, “ what odd, 
fantastic ideas your lordship has. Yop might 
write a book.” 

“Oh, no; by George, it’s too much trouble. 
You write, I hear, poems and tales awful enough 
to make one’s blood curdle, even ona broiling 
day like this. By Jove, I’m thirsty again. Bring 
me some more burgundy.” 

Again the hunchbacked gentleman (for Max 
was a gentleman by birth and culture, and far 
more refined in nature than the vulgar-souled 
young noble) came slowly from his velvet nest 
and filled the drinking cup of his patron, who 
drained it to its last dregs. 

“Put it down,” said his lordship. “I say, 
Max, I have another whim—that milliner’s girl 
is awfully pretty if she were dressed up.” 

“She is good-looking.” 

“Oh, that’s not the word; she is intense— 
consummate—comes up to the extreme of their 
art jargon. But she is so timid. I should like 
to have her just for three weeks at the Lawns; 
and she is half-starvedand in rags. I have sent 
her a couple of sovereigns, and she found out 
who I was and returned them; cunning, of 
course, only a sprat to catch a herring, but still 
it gives me trouble. You will see what you can 
do? Get her to come to the Lawns, and she is 
safe to like it and want to stop after I get tired 
of her. You must do that for me.” 

“TI shall most likely see her to-night,” said 


ax. 
“ Well, get her off tothe Lawns. Tell her I 
am awfully in love with her and want to make 


her some day Countess of Cheverton. That’s 
the tale to tell them.” 

“ You are only twenty, and you have told that 
tale to so many.” 

** Please the powers I’ll tell it to a few dozens 
more.” 

“Yours must be a happy life,” said Max, in 
a gentle voice. 

“On, you croaking, ugly raven, I know what 
that means; but you need not preach. You are 
spiteful because no girl or woman ever gave you 
a smile except in mockery. It is not natural 
that girls in their beauty and youth should smile 
love smiles on a hunchback.” 

“ My lord, oh, Iam not so unreasonable as to 
be angry with them on that account. I should 
be half disgusted with the taste of any girl who 
was so weak-minded as to fall in love with 
me.” 

“That is the most sensible speech I nave 
heard you make fora year,” said Lord Forest. 

All this while he had been holding his mag- 
nificent pipe in his fingers. Now he drew a 
fusee from his pocket, relighted the said mag- 
nificent pipe, and recommenced his smoking wita 
an air of indolent and graceful languor. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tur close of the season was near ; it was mid- 
June, but some of the fétes and balls at this 
period in London were on a scale of magnifi- 
cence that reminded one of the Arabian Nights’ 
tales. The Countess of Revolie had announced a 
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ball at her house in Berkeley Square. This ball 


was to outshine all the balls that had been given 

that year in the modern Babylon. The floral 

decorations alone were to cost two thousand 
unds. 

The countess was one of those extravagant 
divinities who “make it good for trade,” as the 
saying is. She was young and handsome, and 
was the third wife. of a crooked old earl, who 
was ill and rheumatic, and denied her nothing. 

Lately she had usurped such nnanalified 
power that the earl’s banking and cheque books 
were entirely at her dis She was vain, 
lavish, fond of show, and afixious to assemble all 
the loftiest and brightest in the metropolis at 
her beautiful house in the square. 

She was to wear a rich, ruby satin, trimmed 
with priceless lace. She was olive-skinned and 
dark-haired, tall and grandly developed. She 
was to wear a great diamond cross and necklet. 
No other ornaments. Her maid Sybil said she 
would look an empress. But the trimmings of 
the dress were a matter of great anxiety to 
mistress and maid. Sybil declared that only 
one person, a Mademoiselle Morie, was eapable 
of putting on that especial lace or that especial 
satin, and, in short, fitting her superb mistress 
as she deserved to be fitted. 

Lady Revolie was one of those weak though 
self-willed characters who ate govertied by 
favourites, and Sybil was a favourite—clever, 
adroit, and worldly. Sybil did not tell her mis- 
tress that the Mademoiselle Morie, whom she so 
warmiy recommended, was her own sister, a 
woman penniless andadventtrous, who had lutely 
arrived in London without friend oF patron, 
save her adroit sister Sybil. 

Nothing venture nothing have. 

Mademoiselle took a latge private house in a 
private street, and set up im business as & Court 
dressmaker, What would she have been with- 


out the gracious patrohage of the Lady Revolie? | card 


Sie was the only member of the aristocracy 
whose name was on the books of the French 
woman, but already her ladyship owed large 
sums of money to the dressniaker, who supplied 
the countess with silks and 'satihs, and charged 
her exactly what she pleased a yard for the 
same. ° 

Already Lady Revolie owed this Morie three 
thousand pounds. 

The ball was. to be the next night. The last 
stitch was putin tite satin gown. It was pacired 
carefully in a basket-work trunk, and a voice 
cried : r 

“Meta, take this at once to Berkeley 
Square.” 

Meta came from among the group of work- 
girls seated round a table in the bare large 
room. It waseight o’clock, and the gas was 
alight. The windows were open, the night was 
stifling hot. . 

Meta was pale and thin and large-eyed, and 
wore a shabby dress. She put ona close, shabby 
bonnet, and took the baskéet-trunk in her hands. 

«« Now, you know the way to Berkeley Square,” 
called out the mistress. ‘ Don’tstop on the way 
to look into shop windows. Make haste back. 
We shall be at work till eleven to-night.” 

Meta went downstairs and into the sultry 
streets. The air felt hot and oppressive. She 
had eaten and drunk nothing all day, save a 
little coffee and brown bread which she had 
brought with her to Gloucester Place in the 
morning. 

Sie was ravenously hungry, so hungry that 
the sight of the cakes and buns in the confec- 
tioners’ shops as she walked along nearly drove 
her wild. She had not one penny in her pocket. 
Her wages were only seven shiliings‘a week, but 
for these two last weeks Mademoiselle Morie 
had only given her half-a-crown, telling her 
that she could not get her money in from the. 
great ladies. 

Meta went on as swiftly as she was able, but 


all at once a fearful rift opened in the summer | M 


night sky, where the thunderous clouds hung 
black and low, and there came a blinding flash 
of lightning, followed bya sudden downpour of 
rain. 

The satin dress was only folded in a thin 
piece of white cambric. The basketwork would 





let in the rdin. Meta bad no money to pay for 
acab. The dress with ita embroidéry of sun- 
flowers was worth, or at least cost, fifty guineas. 

Meta ran headlong, as it were, into a confec- 
tioner’s shop and set her precious bundle on the 
ground. There were several persons in the shop 
drinking coffee and eating cakes at little round 
tables. Meta looked away ftom the slices of 
seedcake and the sandwiches. 

“What do you want?” asked a shopwoman, 
sharply. 

“Only shelter for a few minutes, if you 
please.” 

“You see the shop is fall,” said the shop- 
woman, ungraciously. 

“Oh, the horror—oh, the bitterness of 
poverty,” said Meta, half alond. 

Her words were heard by a gerttleman seated 
ata table drinking chocolate, eating teacake, 
and reading a» French paper. He was a very 
small, hunch-backed gentleman, with a pale, 
worn face and bright, greenish eyes. 

He looked at Meta and smiled. 

“Can I help you?” he said, géntly. 

“Tf,” said Meta, “I could get this basket to 
Lady Revolie’s in Berkeley Square.” 

4 You ate not lame ?”’ he said, mockingly. 

“No.” 

Meta’s sweet face flushed like the summer 
dawn with anger at the mockery. 

“But the rain will spoil the dress in the 
basket.” 

“Take'a cab.” 

She turned away — 

“Take a cab,” said the little man, getting up 
ahd coming close to Meta. “ pay for it. 

“ And T will pay you again,” eta, who 
knéw not the ways of the world, “ if you will 
tell me where to send the money.” 

“To Mr. Maximilian Balm, care of the Earl 
of Cheverton, Belgrave Square. There is my 


I will 
said 


Meta took it and looked at the gentleman. 
She had met him once before when he was arm 
in arm with a splendid young man who had 
accosted her rndely one Sunday in the park. 

“T must take it now,” she said, simply, 
** because of the dress, and F will return it, sir, 
Thank you very much.” 

Mr: Balm had summoned @ cab, which now 
Grove to the door. When Meta was sexted in 
it he thrust a paper full of tarts and bath-buns 
into her hands. 

“You can pay me for those also when you 
send me the money for the cab. I have paid 
the fare,” said Mr. Balm, and Meta was driven 
to the house of the countess in Berkeley Square. 

She got out and was admitted, and soon was 
summoned up the wide staircase and toa splen- 
did sitting-room, filled with’costliest knicknacks, 
there to wait while the countess tried on her 


dress. 

Meta had left her cakes in the cab, which was 
waiting for her. How hungry she felt—so 
hungry that she forgot to admire the knicknacks, 
or the pictures, or to wonder at the ssthetic 
tastes of the brilliant countess with a half- 
childish wonder, anda vague yet poetical ap- 
preciation of all that was beautiful in art. 

No, she was very hungry, and hunger makes 
us all terribly prosaic. 

While she sat thinking of the buns, and 
only of the buns, the door burst open and the 
Countess of Revolie entered the room,  at- 
tired in the rich ruby satin, with its em- 
broidered border of miniature sunflowers. She 
was handsome, piquant, sparkling. Her bright, 
black eyes flashed like diamonds upon the pale, 
pensive face of Meta. 

«Look here,” she said, “I have tried it on, 
and there is only one fault—a little too tight in 
the back of the neck. It looks well, Sybil says, 
but it feels uncomfortable ; can you alter it 
here ?” 

“Yes, I hope so, your ladyship,” faltered 
eta. 


“ Poor thing, she’s timid,” said the countess, 
kindly. ‘ Will it take you long ?” 

« About half an hour.” 

«Oh, well then, doit, pray. Come, Sybil, quick, 
Unfasten my dress and give it with the work- 
box and table to the girl. By the way,” looking 





at her, “how awfully pretty she’is, quite a 
perfect face; and how she blushes: I snould 
like her costumed and painted as a Greek 
nymph in white, just one white garment from 
throat to heels, showing the snape of; the limbs. 
She is thin and childish, but graceful. How old 
are you, wy girl?” 

« Eighteen, your ladyship.” 

The countess smiled. 

« Ana they call me young because my husband 
is sixty-five, but I am thirty-eight, there is no 
denying it, twenty dreadful years older than you. 
Ah, if I were only eighteen {” 

She had taken off herdress, thrown ona white 
dressing-gown, and sat watching Meta, who by 
the light of tite four wax candles in the golden 
candlestick sat ‘stitching away at the crimson 


gown. 

The longer she looked at the girl the fairer 
she found ner. Meta had long, soft, dark-blue 
eyes and an oval face, with the features moulded 
on the graud classic lines of Greece. Her hair 
was of a brown chestnut hue, glossy. and abun- 
dant, and though she had been close at work in 
the work-room since eight o’clock that morning 
and had not touched it since that hour it still 
seemed in perfect ordér. She wore it braided 
low in a heavy knot at the slender neck, but. 
brushed away from. the lew, broad brow in de- 
fiance of modern fashion. 

What a sweet mouth she had, what fire, what 
poesy smouldered in her eyes. But her dress! 

“Ah! it is simply atrocious,” said the pretty 
countess, aloud. “A terribly washed-out brown 
holland, no fit, all in creases. Why do.you wear 
80 ugly a dress, my peoty one ?”” 

“Your ladyship, I do not possess another.” 

« But is that true?” 

Meta’s eyes flashed. 

“T always speak truth, your ladyship.” 

“ Ah, I hope so, indeed,” said the great lady, 
absently. 

Tiere was a ring at the bell and a knock, the 
sound whereof she. recognised. She seemed to 
hoid.her breath, when she heard voices on, the 
stairs, and she said :to. Sybil: : 

“It is that boy, Lord Forest. Go to him, tell 
him I will be with him inten minutes. I shall 
wear my chocolate silk withthe amber trimming. 
I wili go and, get it out while you tell that boy 
he must stay and dine.” 

Away hurried the countess. In less that five 
minutes she had forgotten the existence of the 
pretty work-girl. Meta finished the dress, gave 
it to Sybil, put on her bonnet and found her 
‘way down the wide staircase. 

The cab had been kept waiting all this time, 
‘but Mr. Balm had well paid the cabman. Meta 
was driven back to Gloucester Place. She now 
began toeat the buns with the greatest appetite ; 
she was half famished. “‘I'wo however satisfied 
het huhger. She did not know that another cab 


‘had followed hers all the way from Berkeley 


Square to Gloucester Place, Regent’s Park, and 
that whem she descended at the door of Made- 
moiselle Morie the head of Mr. Max Balm, the 
hunchbacked young gentleman, was thrust ont 
iof the cab window, watching her admission to 
the house of the “ Court dressmaker.” 

The two cabmen snapped their fingers at one 
another and whistled. Each would have said, 
had it‘not been for the “fare” ‘in the second 
cab, “ Here’s a go!” 


CHAPTER Iii. 


Mera took off her bonnet and sat down to 
work again patiently, but she was desperately 
sleepy. ‘She had been upsince six o'clock. The 
walk, thetdrive in the cab, fatigue, and the 
satisfaction of her hanger, all conspired’to make 
her'so. dtowsy that’ she began ‘to nod over her 
work; and was threatened. with dismissal by a 
sharp-faced' woman called Miss Lownds, who 
superintended’ the young ‘people in the work- 
room. Meta rubbed her lovely eyes. on; 

“T can’t help it, What can I do to wake my- 
self up? I shall spoil the work.” 

“It’s sheer laziness,” said Miss Lownds. “ All 
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you girls expect to be paid for going to sleep face and pearly fairness—Meta, graceful as a 


and doimg nothing.” : 

«TI wish we could get paid, that’s what I) 
wish,” said a fat girl, with a broad, good- | 
natured, obstinate, pert face, and a pair of | 
merry; small, ugly, black eyes. ‘We do the 
work and we don’t get paid, that’s the worst of 

««Miss Jones, you leave on Saturday night,” 
said Miss Lownds, and then she translated into 
volttble French the insubordinate speech of Miss 
Jones for the benefit of the lady principal of the 
establishment, Mademoiselle Morie. Mademoi- 
selle spoke rapidly, vehemently, angrily in her 
native tongue for several minutes, and dugting 
that time Meta sank into a deep sleep with her 
head on the table. 

She was «soi  serayeeny — 
angelly ili violently shaking 
a pint to keri the time a tirade of whrse, 
stil in French. But Meta was not qttiite as: 


She amswered,, hee senaasie do 
“le Ln eens t; you dare to 


are 
say thet I nave dren Sie anach I, who 
never \ak- anything stronger than eoffee *” 


water, drink cold water, then setucn and work, 
work, worl, ‘We must work #il. : 
FY he.’ o 4 ' 
® Bhe went into the 4 
comfartless) 
bathed her eyes, Grank some woli) water, re- 
turned to ‘the worknoom and al she was 


ready to-dvop. 

All the work im the establishment csme from 
Lady Revolie. The lively countess was 
only important customer that Mademoiselle 
Moriecould boast. The countess was going abroad 
the week but one following, and required an 
elaborate travelling trousseau, a sage green 
travelling skirt embroidered in Persian em- 
broidery’ with sun-flowérs, an ivdory-coloured 
satin embroidered with scarlet’ poppies and 
blue forget-me-nots. 

The most. brilliant colours, the most costly 
material were chosen by the lively lady. She 
never asked the price of a jewel ora toy; she 
had things sent home pell méll, just as she took 
a fancy to them’; she allowed people of the 
Mademoiselle Morie sort to charge her what 
they chose. 

“Twelve !” cried Miss Jones, the bold young 
lady, starting up in 4 great hurry. “I won't 
sew another stitch, so it’s no‘use asking me.” 

Mademoiselle kept no cléck in the room ; her 
own watch was always out of order, and neither 
of the poor work-girls' owned'one, but the rainy 
weather brought ‘the booting voice of the 
Westminster clock right into the work-rdom. 

All the girls followed the bold example of Miss 
Jones. 

“Fold up your work’ neatly; put it away,” 
said Miss Lownds. 

This was done, and ‘soon’ Meta found herself 
in the midnight stréets with half-a-dozen other 
girls, all tired, hungry, thirsty, and cross be- 
— mademoisellé owed them the wages of two 
weeks. 

“ She ought*to be stmmmoned,” said one. 

Meta said nothing. . She sighed; for her home 
lay wide'apart from the homes of all her com- 
panions. ‘She was the most’ refined, the purest 
minded, thé best educated, and by far the 


ght 


Grecian wood nymph. 

Going to and fro to her work along some 
part of Oxford Street, she had attracted the 
attention of Lord Forest, who-was, young as he 
was, a keen judge of female beauty. He saw 
that Meta was thin and poor, shabbily clad, 
modest, timid and shrinking, but most super- 
latively lovely. 

He had the vulgar ambition of wishing to 
bring out a “ new beattty,” to get that girl on 
the stage under his to make her 
“the rage.” This‘seemed a grand achievement 
in his eyes, and he set about to bring the event 
to pass. 

He threw himself im Meta’s way‘and accosted 
her. She fled from telurlike.a frightened fawn. 
Nothing daunted, he dent her # couple of 
sovereigns enclosed im at envelope, and accom- 
by a sheet of | , Orhamented 
with the coronet and the member of his town 
residence, and he had both severned without a 
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“T know you did not. I followed you; I 
j l wish to. be your friend. Would you not 
ike to change rags for velvet, squalor for 
splendour? would you not like to, have the 
world at your feet and to be an actress ?” 

«I never learned to act.” 

“They would teach you.” 

“T carinot pay for lessons.” 

“I would pay, ay, and I would teach you.” 

“But why? You are a’stranger.” 

«Yes. You.don’t know how beantiful you 
are. Your beauty would procure you a place on 
the stage, ahd then you would have wealth. 
You could pay me again with interest.” 

«TI must know more of it, sir. If there is the 
shadow of wrong about it——” She paused a 
moment, then added, quietly, ‘I would rather 
die.” 

The hunchbacked gentleman laughed, a harsh, 
bitter laugh. 

«Such virtue is rare, my dear young lady,” 
he said, “and allow me to say I don’t believe in 
it, it’s too good for this world. Come, tell me, 
will you come to the country with me to-morrow, 
and leave this horrible street for ever ?”’ 

“No, I will not, unless I can bring my little 
brother with te.” 

«You can’t, of course; we hate brats. But I 
will get him into an orphanage and take him off 
your hands. How old is he?” 

“Nine yeats—and a cripple.” 

“Have you no parents, no other friends ?” 

She shook her head. 

«TI will gét him ‘into a cripples’ home. Lord 
Forest, who is my patron, will do anything.” 

* He would die of grief if ne jeft ane.” 

“ & good thing too. Whas use is a cripple in 
the world ?” 





prettiest of all the girls, but she dwelt in a 
lower, meaner quarter than either of them, « 
miserable old street’) in Soho, which we will 
call Greener Street, for'fear that we might give 
offence to some ‘respectable inhabitants of the 
poor locality if we spoke with dislike of the real 
street we have im our mind. 

Greener Street, Soho, was full in the daytime 
of gutter child and very unwomanly-looking 
women crossed ‘one side to the other 


continually when the weather’ was fine, some- 
times quarrelling, often: intoxicated, 

t wasan unsavoury, disagreeable, unwhole- 
some street, but-there dwelt Meta of the oval 


“Sir !” said Meta, passionately. “You ate a 
| wicked wretch ; I won’t speak another word 
| to you.” 

| And she would have passed on, but Mr. Balm 
| spread out his arms so as to bar her progress. 
**¥ou must listen to me, Miss Lowieck,” he 
said—‘“ you perceive that I know your name. 
My patron is very powerful. He has set: his 
mind on pera you out at the new theatre, 
the Imperial, and if you frustrate him he will 
| find méans to punish you. Even me you owe 
money to for that cab. I daresay you can’t pay 
me? ‘To-morrow I will go to the police office 


money from me under false pretences, and you 
will surely be arrested and committed for 
trial.” 

Meta was but a timid girl who knew not the 
world ; had she known it the bare-faced imperti- 
nence and utter absurdity of this threat would 
have been apparent to her. As it was, she 
trembled violently and said, in piteous 
accents : 

“ But I never asked you for a farthing. You 
offered to pay the cab fare to protect the dress 
of the countess; Z was to pay you next Saturday 
when I receive my wages, and I will do so.” 
“So you say, but E.don’t think you will ever 
have your wages, amd I shall swear that you 
got more money out of me—a whole sove- 
reign.” 

« But that ienot true.” 

“What does that matter? I shall swear itin 
order that you may ‘go to prison so that I may 
nish you for not calling at No. 87, Belgrave 


uare. 

“If I goto prison,” said Meta, “tittle Willie 

“So much the better,” said Mr. Balm, 

Meta folt that pleading and were 
alike thrown away wpon this. my <p 
must meet re pr gene eunning. was 
his pale, ken, clever face, bright red hain, and 


“] ®ome to-morrow then to Belgrave 
varentameelee eoctine ai we — be so bttay, 
on evening after I get my wages, 
then. I w for the cab.” 
“ Te’'sfive shilltags, mind,” said .Maxiniian 


Balm, “but if you come we won't say anything 
‘about that,” 


“Let me pase now, please,” enid Meta. 

He let her and she went up a wretched 
court and paused before a crazy-looking door ; 
she had akey with which she turned the lock 
and she was soon groping her way up a steep, 
horrible staircase. 

Poor Meta’s room wason the second floor, she 
stopped before a door sunk below the landing 
and she tapped at it loudly. In an instant there 
was the sound of somebody moving in the room, 
then, a lock inside was turned and Meta Ge- 
scended the step which led into the room she 
called home. 

A little oil lamp was burning on the top of a 
shabby chest of drawers, and the murky light 
this cast threw up the dingy squalor of the room 
into strong relief. 

There were two mattresses, one in each corner 
of the room, there was a jug with the handle off 
and a white basin to match; these were placed 
on the only chair, a. rush-bottomed one, which 
the room contained; there was no table, there 
were ‘no curtains, only a ragged piece of old 
counterpane pinned across for a blind. Ona 
shelf were two cups and two plates, all of com- 
monest delf, and a little earthenware teapot with 
a broken spout. 

It would surély have half killed any fashion- 
able lady or gentleman of these esthetic days to 
mark the utter lack of grace and beauty which 
distinguished this miserable room. 

It is not at ail probable that the aforesaid lady 
or gentleman of westhetical tastes would have had 
time to pity the forlorn, crippled child of nine © 
years who stood in his ragged little blue cotton 
shirt, trying to coax the flickering lamp into a 
livelier flame ; tHe boy had not been roused from 
the healthful,sleep of childhood, there was no 
rose upon the young’ worn cheek, and the blue 
eyes were sunken, and the voice was weak and 
low. 

The child had an abundance of lovely fair hair, 
which curled all overt his head, but his sweet face 
had a weird, unearthly look, as of some pretty 
child-elf from other'worlds who had all the 
wisdom of an old man joined to the loving nature 
of a babe. 

«Were you asleep, Willie ?” 

Meta sat down on her old trunk as she 
spoke. 

“No, sis. I never go to sleep till you come 
home, but yet I hadadream to-night. I thought 





and denounce you as a person who obtained 





a cruel tiger was following you all the way home, 
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howling so horribly, but he could not come up 
with you somehow. You were always round the 
corner in one street while he was prowling in 
the next one, and could not come up with you, 
and then at last this tiger made a spring at a 
grand carriage drawn ‘by two horses, and with 
a powdered coachman on the box, and a fine 
gentleman inside. All the coach turned over, 
and tne next thing I saw was the carriage stand- 
ing again in the street just as if nothing had 
happened. There were the beautiful white 
horses, there was the coachman, and round came 
a footman all gold and pale green and opened 
the door,and who should step out but you, 
Meta, dressed all in white satin, with diamonds 
glittering all over you, and you looked so lovely 
and there was a crowd shouting, but I could not 
understand a word, and then I awoke. That 
dream will come true, Meta—my dreams always 
do.” 

“My little darling,” said Meta, “it is silly 
to talk like that; tigers don’t run about the 
London streets, work-girls don’t turn into 
countesses at sight of whom the people shout.” 

*‘ But if you were dressed like that,” said little 
Willi, “‘ you would be prettier than any queen, 
and the people would shout.” 

** But I shall never be dressed like that,” said 
Meta. “ Willy, love, I have brought you home 
some cakes,” and she handed Willie the bag of 
buns. 

“But have you had any?” said the child, 
wistfully, while his large blue eyes looked 
hungrily at the food. 

« Plenty,” said Meta. 

In reality she was hungry, but the child 
was famished ; he ate the cakes all but one. 

. “That you shall have for your breakfast,” said 
e. 

Meta locked the door and lay down on the 
hard mattress in the corner. By eight o’clock 
she was expected in Gloucester Place, it was now 
half-past one. 

We are often told of the idleness and the im- 
providence of the poor. Meta worked every day 
until she was ready to faint, and denied herself 








[THE COUNTESS WAITS.] 


necessaries for the sake of her tiny brother. She ! 


was only a work-girl, but she was a truer heroine 
than most princesses. 


Little Willie would have starved during those 
days that lay between Wednesday and Satur- 
day if Meta had not taken her mother’s wed- 
ding ring and keeper to a pawnshop and pawned 
the two for six shillings. 

Thus she bought bread and cheese and tea and 
sugar, and Willie had two mealsaday. Poor 
little man, he was very weak and fragile, and 
his head often ached, and the room was close 
and very lonely. 

On Saturday morning Meta arose with more 
hope in her heart because Mademoiselle Morie 
was to pay her that day the twelve shillings 
which she owed her, and all the slaves were to 
be set free at one o’clock in the day, but thesky 
was very black and the air felt heavy and op- 
pressive. 

The spirit of storm was in the aif. Meta 
performed her ablutions, brushed out her mag- 
nificent hair, bound it up, put on her shabby 
dress and clean collar, tidied up the room, 
stole out to buy two pennyworth of milk and 
a couple of rolls for breakfast, and then came 
back again and looked long at the sleeping 
child. 

In general, Willie was awake the first, and 
Meta had washed his face and neck by this 
time and brushed his curly hair, and dressed 
him in his poor, mean clothes, and Willie, pale, 
vivacious, excitable, with flashing eyes and 
eager tongue, had told her his strange dreams 
and wild fancies. 

But this morning his sleep was strangely 
heavy. There were black rings under his eyes 
now. Pinched and worn, and odd the child’s 
face looked! Meta took up his little hand and 
kissed it, and the action woke Willie. 

He looked at his sister with his now widely- 
opened blue eyes, and he said: 

“T am tired,and my throat burns.” 

** My darling, I shall be back soon, and I will 














bring you lemonade and nice cake. Sit up now 
and I will give you milk.” 

Willie drank the milk thirstily, but turned 
away in horror from the bread. 

“My head aches,” he said. “Leave me, 
sister, to sleep.” 

Meta went away with tears in her eyes and 
a terrible load like lead at her heart. The rain 
came down in blinding sheets of water, and 
washed the streets, and the gutters ran over. 

Meta wore a thin waterproof, but her boots 
were old and had holes in them. When she ap- 
proached the door of mademoiselle’s house in 
Gloucester Place she was amazed tosee.a crowd 
of work-girls standing about the step, and when 
she came into their midst she was struck by the 
consternation and grief, anger and excitement 
upon theg faces. 

They all began to speak at once, so that it 
was some time before Meta could undersiand 
what they had to tell her. At last Miss Jones 
was allowed to explain. She did so graphically 
and passsionately, if not with that serenity of 
manner which lovers of refinement and decorum 
would have approved of. 

Mademoiselle had bolted with all the silks 
and things from the drapers. 

** Miss Lownds was in the plot, I'll be bound. 
She managed to get paid. It’s only us poor 
work-girls who are robbed, She owes me two 
pounds two. Werang and knocked and could 
not get in, and a ‘woman on the uppersstory put 
her head out of the window and told us that 
mademoiselle paid her rent the day before yes- 
terday and went off last night in the middle of 
the night. The reason was that that abomin- 
able Countess of Revolie owes her five thousand 
pounds and can’t pay anything for seven years, 
and then only five shillings in the pound. She 
made the old earl speculate in foreign bonds and 
they all went smash, and he owes more money 
than his estates will pay in twelve years, and he 
and the wretched countess are gone to live in 
Italy on figs, and grapes, and honey, and moon- 
light. They'll never pay a screw. They have 
ruined half the jewellers and china-sellers in 
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London. She’s got all the things, the wretch! 
On, how I hate the aristocrats and the French. 
nink how these wretches have kept us sitting 
up night after night till twelve o’clock, and now 
we are cheated of the few paltry shillings they 
oweus. IfI could find either mademoiselle or 
that countess I know I should be hanged for 
murder!” 

A chorus of sobs from the miserable work- 
sciggmen’ this speech. Not one of them was 
so utterly friendless as Meta. All of them had 
at least one parent or some elder brother or re- 
lative to look to. 

Meta and little Willie were ptterly and com- 
letely alone in their miserable room in Soho. 
Where was she to find work? What had she to 

give Willie to eat ? 

Miss Jones continued : 

“It’s the end of the season now and there’s 
no work to be got. We shall just have to take 
tostealing. I would if I knew how to begin.” 

Meta turned away beartsick and despairing. 
Naturally she thought of the fine house in Bel- 
grave Square where a rich young lord was will- 
ing to give her gold wherewith to buy comforts 
for herself and for Willie. 

“And to go on the stage,” she muttered. 
«*But then I know there is some wickedness at 
the bottom of it. Still, what is the use of being 
good, and working, and then being cheated of 
your pay? Mother, if your spirit is near your 
wretched children you must see how we are 
tried. Shall I go into the palace of sin like-that 
one you read to us of in the Sunday story book ? 
And in the story the palace fell in on the 
wicked children and crushed them to atoms, 
but in real life it seems to me as if the good were 
the ones who are crushed.” 

Poor, beautiful Meta, returned to her miser- 
able lodging through the rain in a dangerous 
frame of mind. Her good angel seemed to nave 
deserted her, to have hidden his face and left 
her to the promptings of those evil tempters, 
hunger, debt, and fear. 

Arrived at home, she found Willie screaming 
with the pain in his head, his face flamed with 
fever, his eyes seemed starting out of his head. 
She sat down on her box, having hung up her 
wet waterproof, and she buried her face in her 
hands and began feverishly to wish that it was 
night, that she might go te the great house and 
gain gold from the great lord, and so take Willie 
to a room filled with comforts, where was a soft 
bed, pillows, and windows looking on green 
fields, and—— 

All at once came a rap on the door, and a 
man, low-browed, savage, brutal of aspect, clad 
in ashabby coat, came into the room and held 
out a bony hand towards Meta. 

“The rent,” said he, roughly, “if you 
please.” 

The rent of the room was half a crown a week. 
Meta had been cheated of twelve shillings by 
Mademoiselle Morie. 

“‘T have been cheated,” she said. ‘“ My mis- 
tress has run away and cheated us all. I have 
no money.” 

“ That’sa finetale. You must find the money 
by Tuesday; d’ye hear? If not we must turn 
you out. We can’t have idle folk here that won’t 
work and can’t pay.” 

Meta looked up at him with a terrible sort of 
smile on her sweet young face. 

“You will be paid on Tuesday,” she said, but 
she spoke between close-shut teeth, and the 
terrible rent-collector withdrew. 

Willie screamed yet more wildly “ My head! 
my head !” 

Meta put on her cloak again, rushed down to 
the next floor, rapped at a door, and when a 
woman appeared—a woman slatternly, but rich 
compared to herself—she said to-her: 

“A doctor, Tell me, please, where the nearest 
doctor lives. ‘Willie is dying.” 

“Dying? I hope it ain’t the fever. I have 
seven children. Why do youlet the boy run out 


and bring fevers home ?” 
Meta wrung her hands. 
_ The doctor ? 
she said. 
“I don’t know. I have other things to think 
of besides doctors for other folks.” 


Where does the doctor live ?” 


The woman went into her room and shut her 

door. 

Meta uttered a despairing cry. 

** All the world is wicked,” she said, desper- 

ately, “and I hate it, oh, I hate it. If it were 

not for Willie——” 

A horrible thought was in her mind, but yet 

she said: 

** Not if I can keep Willie alive.” 

And then she rushed into the street and asked 

an first person she met to direct her toa doc- 
r. 


It happened to be a sister of charity whom 
she thus addressed—a pale woman, with kind, 
sweet eyes. She looked with a divine pity at 
Meta. 

“Poor child. Well, the parish doctor is the 
proper one. I know him. I will send him to you 
if you will give me your address.” 

Meta did so, and the sister wrote it down on 
a card. 

“And now, child,” she said, “I will come 
and see your brother, if you like.”’ 

Meta said thanks, and led the way up the 
court and up the stairs to the wretched room 
where Willie lay tossing on the miserable bed. 

“He is very ill,” shesaid, softly; “it is a bad 
fever. You must open the window, and he must 
have milk.” 

Then she looked up at the low ceiling. 

“This place is not fit to nurse him in,” she 
said. ‘“ He must go to the hospital.” 

Meta uttered a low cry. 

“ He is all I have,” she said. “If he dies it 
will kill me.” 

“ He will die if he stays here,” said the sis- 
ter. ‘“ Don’t leave him, child, he is very ill. 
The doctor will come soon.” 

The sister glided downstairs, and Meta sat in 
an apathy for more than an hour, during which 
time Willie dropped off into an uneasy sleep, 
disturbed by moans, starts, and sharp cries. 

A knock at the door, and the parish doctor 
entered—a man with large whiskers, a bald head, 
a broad face. He looked at the child, felt his 
pulse, then said, sternly: 

“This has been coming on some days. Why 
was not I sent for before ?” 

«IT was out working from morning till night. 
I never knew he was ill till to-day.” 

« He is going to have malignant typhus fever. 
He must go to the fever hospital at once. Pack 
up his things while I summon a four-wheeler.” 

Meta gazed in blank amaze at the doctor. 

** Will he die?” she asked. 

“T think it doubtful. There is no flesh on 
the child; he has been ill-fed; he has not an 
atom of strength.” 

Meta uttered a piercing cry. 

“It’s no use to make a noise, my poor girl,” 
said the doctor, with more kindness in his tone. 
‘Do all you can for your poor little brother. 
Dress him and pack up his things while I call 
a cab.” 

Dress him! Pack up his things! Poor, dear 
Willie had only one ragged suit, and in the top 
drawer of the old chest—a deal chest that be- 
longed to Meta—she found a couple of coloured 
flannel shirts, some socks, and a hair brush. 
These were all his belongings. She made them 
intoa parcel. To dress him seemed impossible ; 
he screamed every time he was moved, but the 
doctor returned and helped her. 

Then Willie was wrapped in the one thin 
blanket that belonged to his bed, and the cab- 
man and the doctor carried him down between 
them. 

To Meta it seemed like his funeral. She 
kissed him when he was in the cab, but already 
he was quite delirious. The doctor shook his 
head sadly when Meta asked when she might 
see him. 

“It is not allowed to see patients at the fever 
hospital,” said the doctor, ‘‘ but if your brother 
recovers I will write to you.” 

The cab drove off. 

«And now I am alone,” said Meta to herself, 
“and there are only two paths open to me— 
death or shame. Which shall I choose ?” 





It was night. The rain was over, the storm 





had blown it away, and now the bright moon 
sailed swiftly through the clear, purple sky. 
“Death or shame,” said Meta to herself. 
“Which shall I choose ?” 

She had bathed her face, bound up her hair, 
put on her shabby bonnet, and she stood and 
looked into the murky court below. The moon 
was shining on the muddy ground. 

**So will the eye of Heaven shine down on my 
life of shame and show it up. No, no; death 
before shame. I have no food; I cannot pay 
my rent; I have no work. Let the collector 


seize the chest and the mattresses. I will go 
downto the river. Death? Yes.” 
There was fever in her veins. Her brain 


She had eaten nothing since 
She 


seemed aflame. 
the morning and had not a penny left. 
turned her steps towards Charing Cross. 
As she walked through the bustling, lighted 
streets she told herself that it was for the lasttime 
—the very last. This was her farewell glance 
at the busy life of men. Not shame—no. 
Death! If she lay dead in the bed of the river, 
and the parish carried Willie to his pauper’s 
grave in the crowded cemetery, there would be 
an end of them both, but there would be no 
shame. So the poor child told herself in the 
frenzy of her wild despair. 

On through the busy Strand, and now her face 
is turned towards the river. Soon she stood on 
Waterloo Bridge and leaned over the parapet, 
looking into the dark, deep water. 

There was fascination for her in the sight of 
the eddying current, the swift-rushing river. 
And yet her human soul shuddered a little, 
standing, as it were, on the brink of death, and 
she drew oné long sigh, lifted her head and gave 
a look—a lingering look—at the line of lights 
along the river banks. 

“God is more merciful than man,” she said, 
aloud, “and if there be sin in this He will par- 
don me.” 

She bent forward again towards the river. In 
another moment perchance she would have 
taken the fatal plunge, when she felt a strong, 
firm hand catching her shoulder. She uttereda 
ery, and in looking round saw not a policeman, 
but a tall man ina somewhat shabby overcoat, 
with a broad-brimmed hat pulled low over his 
brow. 

He did not release his hold—he did not speak, 
but drew her away from the bridge firmly but 
gently. 

“You have no right to throw away your 
life,” he said. 

His voice sounded like music in the ears of 
Meta. It acted like a spell on her, and brought 
her back to a sense of duty and repentance for 
her meditated sin. 

‘* My life is so full of grief, sir,” she said, 
“that I cannot bear it. If I do not throw my- 
self in the river I have no choice but to die of 
hunger on the stones, or to listen to the voices 
of those who would tempt me to a life of shame. 
Better the river than that.” 

« Amen,” said the tall stranger, solemnly. 

“My father was a farmer,” said Meta. 
«« Every year the crops failed and he could not 
pay his rent. The landlord distrained, his 
cattle were driven off, and we were turned out 
of our home and ‘went to live in a small cottage. 
My father tried to get a situation as a bailiff, 
but he caught a fever and died after a three 
days’ illness. My mother came to London with 
my brother and myself. She understood mil- 
linery.. She took a couple of rooms, furnished 
them with the few things she had saved from 
the wreck, and soon got employed in a whole- 
sale house. I was apprenticed to a dressmaker. 
We were very poor, but we were not unhappy so 
long as my mother lived, but she died of con- 
sumption two years ago, and since then myself 
and brother have sunk lower and lower into 
pogerty. The last person who employed me 
hat run away without paying any of her work- 
girls. My little brother was taken to a fever 
hospital to die this morning. I shall never see 
him again. I have not a friend in the world nor 
a sixpence, nor a home. The river seems the 
fittest place for me.” 

“I will give you a home and I will be your 





friend,” said the man, stil] in his voice of 
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music. “There is that in your face. which tells 
me that you ate good and true, and I have never 
read a woman’s face wrongly yet, and I am ac- 
customed to read them continually. I ama 
painter, and you must call me Uncle Dunstan.” 

There was that in the man’s yoiceand manner 
which impelled Meta to trust him as implicitly 
as if he had indeed beem a messenger from 
Heaven. He called a cab, placed her in it, and 
accompanied her to a respectable house in a re- 
spectable old square, where he introduced her to 
a respectable old lady called Miss Walsh, a fussy 
old body, with a kind face, spectacles, white 
curls, and a very fine cap. 

Whatever Uncle Dunstan told Miss Walsh she 
received Meta with the greatest kindness. A 
pleasant room was given her overlooking the 
sqnare gardens. Miss Walsh was the mistress 
of a very respectable boarding-house filled 
chiefly with single elderly ladies and invalided 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Dunstan, the rich eccentric artist, was 
well known to them all. He was not living now 
in. the house, but he came very often to see 
Meta. He gave Miss Walsh twenty pounds to 
buy clothes for “his niece,” and Meta found 
herself dressed and treated like a lady. 

She dined at the well-supplied table of Miss 
Walsh. In the house.were books, pictures, a 
piano. Meta had a taste for music,and one day 
Uncle Dunstan told her that she was to go 


three times a week toa Herr Manfil, a celebrated 


German musician, to take lessons. 

Mr. Dunstan was a splendidly handsome man 
in the prime and.strength of manhood. Hehad 
been ali over the world. He seemed to know 
every body. 

Meta had heard from the hospital that, Willie 
was recovering, and would soon be in a fit econ- 
dition to be moved, It was a lovely morning in 
August when she received this letter, and ijm- 
mediately after she had zead it old Miss Walsh 
exclaimed : 

** Here is Mr, Dunstan,” 

The painter entered. Metasprang up. 

“Oh,” she said, “ Willie. will soon be. well 
enough to leave the hospital” 

«Then he shall come with us to the seaside 
and Miss Walsh also,” said the artist, “ for Miss 
Walsh has @ sister who will take care of the 
house in her absence.” 

We will pass over the rapture and joy of the 
meeting between brother and sister. om the day 
when Willie arrived at the boarding-house of 
Miss Walsh, and was welcomed as if he had 
been a young prince imstead of a young pauper, 
and the happy party started for the seaside, 


* * as * 


It was a lovely cottage in the Isle of Wight 
that Mr. Dunstan had taken for Meta and ner 
brother. As the summer heats gave place to 
the eooller brightness of autuinn, Meta would 
often sit on the lawn for hours reading, working, 
or watching the calm expanse of the blue sea 
which stretched out at the foot.of the grass “be- 
low the border of elm trees. 

One morning,as she sat thus Mr. Dunstan 
came and stood by the side of her. 

* Meta,” he said, “you are very grateful to 
me, and I wish temake youhappy. lam going 
to settle some money on. you, dear, so that you 
may be quite independent. of me, and then, 
Meta, I intend, to introduce you into good 


society ; next.season you will have to marry well, ; 


you know.’ 

She felt as if a cold hand had suddenly been 
laid on her heart. 

«No, no, no! 
said. 

“Why? You are so beautiful,” he began, 
“and so many will adore you. Have you ever 
loved ?” 4 

«Yes, yes, yes—no, I mean—oh! no, no, for- 
give me, I——” 

Her face was crimson, her heart beat to suffo- 
cation, her eyes filled. with tears. 

“Why!” exclaimed Dunstan, “ what. does 
this mean? Meta, I am aman just past youth, 
but [ never loved woman untill met you. But 
I am so much older——” 


I will mever marry,” she 





In a moment she had seized his hand and 
covered it with passionate. kisses. 

“You. have always seemed an angel to 
me,” she said. “If you had married another I 
think it would havedriven me mad.” 

He caught -her to. his heart, 

“Then you will be my wife. But listen, Meta, 
not Mrs. Dunstan, but Countess of Cheverton !” 

What! She thought of Lord Forest, the bo 
lord, and his infamous hunchbacked frien 
Was this magnificent man with the short, curl- 
ing brown hair the father of that graceless, 
selfish, wicked lord ? 

But so it was. The earl's wife, the mother of 
Clatence, had been a worthless, selfish, heartless 
woman, who had run away from her husband 
andthad died soon after her divorce and mar- 
riage with another man. 

It had been a marriage foreed on the earl by 
his father in his youth. Love had never ‘come 
into his life until. he met the starving little 
work-girl on Waterloo Bridge; for his first wife 
he had had admiration, that is for her beauty, 
which admiration might have ed into love 
had she been worthier, but the disgrace of her 
desertion embittered his life and made him turn 
to art as a distraction. He assumed the name 
of Dunstan, travelling in cog. and doing all 
manner of strange benevolent actions. Meta, 
the miserable child of eighteen, first touched his 
noble heart with the divine fire of love. 

Willie is well provided for. 

The wedding was a very quiet one, and the 
wedded pair are going to spend a twelvemonth 
in Italy. Meta has not yet met her'worthless 
son-in-law, nor has she betrayed him to her 
husband, but the father and son lead such 
separate lives that she has not mich fear that 
Lord Forest will annoy her, and she hopes and 
prays that he may grow wiser and less selfish. 

‘When the Earl of Cheverton does present his 
lovely countess to the London world it is believed 
she will make a sensation. 

Who could have dreamed that the unhappy 
work-girl was destined to eclipse that once 
bright star of the season, the piquant Countess 
of Revolie! 





FACETIA. 





“Crons or THE TrMss.”—Boer-cion and 
Coer-cion. t Judy. 


ErrrarHon a Fox-HUNTER.+—In at the death; 
Judy. 


Wnr was the letter A indispensable in shap- 
ing the destiny of man ?—Because, without it, 
there could not have been Adam nor Death. 

Judy. 
PRECISELY, 


Persons of extremely saving, miserly habits 
are said to be possessed by a certain madness : 
of course they are,'for the disease they all suffer 
from is really a money-mania. Judy. 


WOLF AND LAMB. 


AreumrEnt.—Janie, ten years old, and her’ 
brother Johnny, eight years, are told by mamma’ 


that there are two apples on the sideboard, and 
they may have one each. Johnny makesa rush 
and secures the larger. 


Janix: “ Johnny, that is a nasty greedy,thin | 


of you to do. I meant to have had that myself.” 
Judy. 
Tur Srarr or Scornanp Yarp.—Truncheons, 
Judy. 
BOAT RACE HORTICULTURE. 

Tue University men always hold their athletic 
sports at Lillie Bridge after tne race, thus 
cultivating the» Lillie after the rows, 

Fuany Folks. 


SUGGESTION. 


Now that Exeter Hall‘has been improved, and 
provided with ten doors, the:name should be 
altered to Exit-er Hall. Funny Folks. 


Wry is zoddone a favourite with the ladies ? 
|-+-Because it “pops” so freely. 
Fonny Folks. 
‘* ZAUGHTY-CULTURE-ISM.”” 
Lavr (to gardener): “Wish to leave, Par- 
kins!? But you only came yesterday.” 
Pargins: “Yes, marm. Hin engaying, I 
thought you was sparrer-grass gentty ; Seb ichen 
I ears from the cook ‘last night that you e 
pertaters, cabbige, carrots, and sich like cone 
‘class ‘vegetables, I. sees there ain’t mothink 
hesthetic in it, and I resigns my staff of ‘horfice, 
‘so tospeak.”” Fan.. 
Ir is stated that the island of Jura has no 
medical man at present, and no medicine can ‘be 
obtained nearer than the. mainland. “What a 
glorious piace! Why the people ‘there will 
surely never say die, for it must be‘an impossi- 
bility for them to be “ physic ”’-ally incapaci- 
tat Fun. 
Tut Most Aprrorriare Serrine FoR A 
Farserro Voicn.—A false set. o’ teeth. 


Fon. 
| Iw engaging a gardener seek one with a-sage 
appearance. Pun. 


KNOWS HIS WEIGH(T) TO A FOOT-MAN. 
(Mother seeking'a situation as footman for her 
tawboned son.) 

Lapr: “Does he know’ how towait at 
table?” 

Morutk: * Yes, mia’am.” 

Lapvr: “ Does he know his way to an- 
newnce?” 

Moruen: “Well, ‘ma’am, I don’t know that 
he does to an ounce, but he ddes toa pound or 
two.” Fan. 

LADY GATHEREMALL AT Homn. 

Miss Mrpast: “ You're the first commoner I’ ve 
ever danced with, Captain Prettyman.” 

Tue Caprain: “No, really? Why, what is 
there about you for commoners to avoid ?” 

Punch. 
YOUNG HOPEFUL. 


| “Mamara: “You'll be sorry when Uncle Dick 


leaves us to-morrow, won’t you, Tommy ?” 
Tommy: “ Oh, no, I .shan’t !”’ 
Mamma: “Why not?” 
Tommy: “Cos Uncle Dickalways gives me a 
shilling when he goes away !” Punch. 


Goop Priace ror Houpine Hsrueric Sports. 
— Lillie Bridge. Puach. 

A Conversation Carp.—A judge on the 
bench enjoys one very great advantage over a 
gentleman engaged in argument. He is gene- 
rally allowed to finish his sentence. Punch. 


«Wao SHatu Decipr WueEn Docrors,” Ere. 
—The medical profession is Jennerally repre- 
sented as disinclined to be hand and glove with 
Dr, Kidd. This is a.Quain’t way of putting it. 

Punch. 

A Srroxke or THE Pen.—Striking a balance. 

Moonshine. 


BEFORE THE. CHANGE. 


Customer (to baker): “I- don’t like to com- 
plain; but-really the bread for some time past 
nas been positively horrible.” 

Baxer : “I’m truly sorry, ma’am;. but what 
am Ite do? The wind bas been in the yeast 
this last month.” Moonshine. 


IAVELY. 


VitiacEr: “ Aweel, they tell me that in yer 
ither parish ye sént a’ yer folks to sleep wi’ yer 
sérmon.”’ : 

Pastor: “ Well, John, they may say as they 
like; but let metell ye, a never got a chance to 
keep their een wide, for they were a’ sleepin’ 
before a opened ma’ mou.” Judy. 

FROM THE CITY. 


Wuen one has a little money t6 iivest why is 
it always better to invest itim land than ‘im other 
1 securities 9—Well, because, you know, land must 
be firma. Judy. 


A“ Mire” Fring Cosrume.—Thecheese-cloth 
suit. Funny Folks. 
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FLORAL. 


Wuart the gardener says on finding insects in 
his infant roses: “It’s the early bud tnat 
catches the worm,” Funny Folks. 


Quirk THE Reverse or an “ Ark of SarerY.” 
—A mon-arch in these Socialistic times. 
Funny Folks. 
IMPROMPTU, 


By one of the Russel family.) 
Pe gk peg ea 
muscular ; 
If corpuscles, or atoms, ate corpuscular ; 
In short, if all that ends in “ ascle” ’s 
“ escular”’— 
A lady’s dress that rustles must be 
ruscular. Funny Folks. 


PUTTING THEIR FOOT IN IT AGAIN. 


Lapres’ shoes afe now worn in certain cases 
with ivory heels. Cockney bootmakers will 


scarcely distinguish the difference between the | 


new “i-very” heels and the old * ‘igh’ 
ones. . Fanny Folks. 
Tar Turret Mosr Inguistrrve Enos 


Rivers.—The Wye, the Wen, and the Ware. 
Funny Folks. 


STATISTICS. 


rr 


Census or AUsTRO-Huncary.—A semi-official 
Hungarian paper gives the following summary 
of the late census in the “ countries subject to 
the Crown of St. Stephen” :—Hungary and 
Transylvania, - 13,697,999; Fiume and its dis- 
trict, 21,363; Croatia and Sclavonia, 1,191,845 ; 
the Military Frontier, 697,516; total, 15,608,723. 
The total population in 1870'was 15,417,327, tie 
increase being 191,396, or at the rate of only 
1:24 per cent. for the whole period of ten years. 

A REPORT has been issued by the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies respecting the 
industrial and provident societies in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. The tables show 
that in England at the end of 1879 there were 
898 societies, having 497,808 members; that the 
sales of goods amounted to £17,618,033 ; the 
stock in trade at the end of the year was 
£2,458,087 ; the balance of profit amounted to 
£1,673,027 ; and the share capital was 
£5,325,119. Im Wales there were forty-nine 
societies, with 5,004 members ; sale transne- 
tions, £164,861; stock in trade, £22,932; tne 
profit was £14,293 ; and the share capital, 
£39,864. In Scotland there were 232 societies, 
having 68,967 members; the sales amounted to 
£2,549,565 ; stock in trade, £370,510; balance 
of profit, £258,152 ; and share capital, £373,728. 
In Ireland there were six societies, with 537 
members; sales im 1879, £17,170; profits, 
£1,482 ; and share capital, £7,615. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Baxep Hominy.—One cupful cold boiled 
hominy (the small-grained), two cups of milk, 


one large spoonful melted butter, two teaspoon- 


fuls of sugar, three eggs, a little salt. Rub the 
butter in the hominy until there are no lum 
left. Work up very thoroughly. Scald the 
milk ; pour open the beaten yolks and sugar, add 
the salt, and beat, by degrees, into the houiiny. 
At the last, whip in the frothed whites, and pour 
into a buttered bake-dish. Put at once into the 
oven, and bake until lightly browned. 

Bone Sour,—Six or seven pounds of uncooked 
bones, beef, mutton, veal, and salt pork, bought 
in the market fora trifle, and pounded to pieces, 
two minced carrots, two turnips, two onions, two 
stalks of celery, bunch of sweet herbs, salt and 
pepper, .one-half eup of tapioca; soaked two 
hours in one cup of ¢old water, five quarts of 
water. ‘Put.on the bones and vegetables early 





in the day. Purchase soup meatia day before- 
hand, Whenever you can. Cover with half the water. 
When tie scum arises. after the boil is reached, | 
remove it and pour in another quart of cold, 
water. This will bring up more scum. © Skim, 
after boiling again, and pour in the rest of the | 
water. . When no more scum comes up, cover the | 
pot, and cook gently four hours, if you can give | 
it so much time. Divide the liquor into two} 
parts, set away half inastore jar, with the | 
bones in the bottom, fit on lid, having salted the | 
liquor. This is Sunday’s “stock” . Strain the | 
rest through a fine soupsieve, without pressing 
residuum in the bottom, season it, and, having 
skimmed it carefully after the boil, stir in the | 
sbaked tapioca, simmer twenty minutes, and it 
is ready. 


DARLING! WHY? 


?Ts but @ broken, withered flower, 
Though rich in perfume still; 

A souvenir of Jove’s bright dream, 
That yet my pulses thrill. 


Yo gave it then ‘in perfect trust, 
No cloud had come to mar 

The bright sky of our future bliss, 
Or dim hope’s guiding star. 


The flower is faded now, and crushed ; 
Its leaves are falling fast, 

But, ah; its fragrance lingers still, 
Like mem’ries of the past. 


Your heart was truthful, and a gift 
Richer than diadem ; 

But now the casket broken lies, 
And shattered is the gem. 


Thus asI gaze on this frail flower, 
Its petals falling fast, 

It tells a dream of hope and love, 
That was too sweet to last. 


Oh, darling! Why this bitter cup ? 
Has Heaven decreed it thus ? 

Or has the iron hand of fate 
Estranged and parted us? 


I cannot see why mercy’s hand 
Should aim such deadly darts, 

Yet still the hand that wounds may heal 
These quivering, bleeding hearts. 


If God so will it let us bow 
To His behest, and pray 

That He in mercy still will lead, 
Though clouds dim all our way. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Naw Journau or THE Metat Trapes.—We 
have just received the prospectus of anew penny 
weekly illustrated technical journal entitled 
the “ Mztaz Worn.” Its object is to represent 
ali the trades engayedin the working of metal— 
founders, engineers, machinists, smiths, plum- 
bers, etc., etc., and we commend it to any of our 
readers interested in the ocecupations which it 
embraces. 

A curt» six years of age, living with its parents 
at, Sevensaks, picked from a hedge in the neigh- 
bourhood a leaf of the Arum maculatum, com- 
monly known as ‘lords‘and-ladies, which ‘she 
swallowed. Some few hours afterwards she was 
taken ill, and vomited frequently, and although 
nothing of any seriousness presented itself to the 
minds of the parents, death took place at an 
early hour on'the following morning, and prior 
to any medical man being called in. 

Tux French Governmentis laying subterranean 
cables from Nancy to Paris. This telegraph line 
is composed of 12 insulated wires placed in a 





large tubevofcast iron. For each length of 500 
metres doors have been arranged so that any 


€ 


section can be removed and replaced without 
having to open the ground, which is necessary 
in the German system of laying the cables in a 
solid bed of asphalte. ~ 

Gartain Boyton, the swimmer, is not dead, 
as was reported. The Peruvians had “been 
utilising his aquatic gifts; and the captain, 
suit and all, had fallen into the hands of the 
victorious Chilians. But the magnanimous con- 
querors allowed his claim to American citizen- 
ship, and turned him loose, along with their 
other prisoners of the same nationality. Boyton 
has gone back to his native land. 

Wiuuiam. Jackson, found guilty at Cork 
assizes of a series of jewellery larcenies on 
doard the Juno, plying between Bristol and 
Cork, and from several hotels, was the other day 
sentenced, to five years’ penal servitude by Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald. The prisoner ‘is, it is 
stated, closely connected with a noble family, and 
since his arrest nine months ago his father has 
died, leaving him property to the extent of 
£20,000. 

An inquest has been held upon the body of a 
child’ named Wright, the son of'a fireman at 
Covent Garden Theatre. It appeared that the 
child was playing with en inflated toy bladder, 
which was by some means drawn into his throat. 
Notwithstanding the efforts of the medical men 
atthe hospital to which the child was conveyed, 
death very speedily ensued. ‘The jury returned 
a verdiet of accidental death from choking, and 
the coroner commented upon the dangerous 
character of the plaything. 

A MARRIED woman named Brewer, a member 
of the Louth Primitive Methodist Society, was 
engaged: in penser ata class meeting the other 
night, and had just concluded, when her head 
fell back, and uttering a loud exclamation she 
died immediately, 

Trapz is reviving. Even trade in jewellery is 
reviving. Birmingham isat the present moment 
turning out bracelets at the rate of 10,000 a 
week. L 

Ninepence was the highest bid for a cart and 

ony, the property of Mr.. Hasting Peet, put up 
or sale at Tralee the other day under a decree 
for rent. The sale had to be postyoned. 

Mes. Francis Barney, a widow, has recently 
died at Worthing, having reached the age of 103 
years and eight months. The old lady was born 
at Ferring, a village about four miles from 
Worthing,and her birth is regorded inthe register 
at the parish church’ there. 

Tue Registrar-General has issued a pnblic 
notice inviting persons who did not happen to 
receive census papers to give early imformation, 
in order that: immediate steps may be taken to 
rectify omissions. This is apparently in con- 
sequence of the numerous instances that have 
been brought to light of pavers beimg not left or 
not collected after filling up. The Census Office 
is at No. 5, Craig’s Court, Charing Cross. 

Miss Brscrorrsnerm is to have £125,000 on 


| the day of her wedding, and as much more at 


her father’s death. Lord Desart—who, by the 
way, must not be confounded with Lord Dysart 
of the Scotch peerage, son of the late Lord 
Huntingtowet—is an Irish peer, and as such 
has mo seat in the Upper House. Hehas for 
some time past been working as a literary man, 
and’ has published two or three novels of merit. 
ae has of late been editor of the “ Vanity 
air,” 

Curious Fisuine Inctpgnt.—Mr. W. Howlett 
has had an adventure witha pikein the grounds 
at Riddlesworth-hall, Norfolk. A gentleman— 
an excellent angler—hooked a pike in the lake 
there on the last day of February, 1880. After 
playing the fish for twenty minutes it broke 
away with a flight of hooks and about six or 
eight yards of line. The same gentleman, fish- 
ing at Riddlesworth on the ‘7th of March, 1881, 
hooked the same pike again, after a good battle 
succeeded jn landing him, and found in his jaws 
the flight of hooks, with line attached, that the 
fish broke away with twelve months before. 
The pike had fallen off in flesh considerably, 
being a long narrow fish, and scaling only about 
twelve pounds instead of eighteen pounds or 
more. 
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ALIANT, nineteen, medium height, brown hair, blue Dick Deapere and Hurricans Jack, two seamen in the 
= &.. would like to correspond with a young lady about | Royal Navy, would like to co: nd with two young 
vated sinha: a Re re 
LLDRIVER FRED, eighteen, medium height, auburn | /0°0 2 fond of home sic. 
ne nan eyes, of a tovihg disposition, fond ish home and | twenty-one, tall, dark, good-looking, fond of home. 
Page Pagé | children, would like to correspond with a ous. lady | Trvus To THE Core, twenty-eight, medium height, of a 
° about eighteen, medium height, of a loving disposition, jorins disposition, would like to correspond with a young 

x K w: «: 25| Hovserxorp TREa- fond of home. ‘ ? ery 
ia ied sae ™ 93]  surxs... .. «. « 47| Atmaand Louvre, two friends, would like to correspond |  Exma, dark hairand of a loving disposition, would 
A Wixsome Wire .. 29 | Miscxtzawxous ... ... 47 | with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. | like to correspond with a young gentieman between 
Our COLUMNS FOR THE CoRRESPONDEXCE .., 43] Alma is twenty-two, medium height, brown hair and | twenty-five and thirty, fond of music and dancing. 

CUBIOUS ... .. .. $2 eyes. Louie is twenty-two, golden hair, , blue eyes, of @| Poxirz and MapELINE, two friends, would like to cor- 
An Issgorxzp Womax 33 loving disposition. r respond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
Txe Late Eat oF _— i Darsr, Syowprvur and Lrry, three friends, would like | mony. Pollie is twenty-three, tall, fair, of a ney ng 

Beaconsrixtp.. No. | to correspond with three young gentlemen. Daisy is | position, fondof home. Madeline is nineteen, tall, dark, 
Bexinpd Tux Scenxs twenty, tall, brown hair, blue eyes. Snowdrop is twenty- fond of home and music. 

(A Snort Storr) ... 39 one, tall, brown hair and eyes. Lily is twenty- »| Coox’s Lapiz, E1aurezn Bos, Sai Ho, Jmmyr 
Vastra... .. «. 40) Aw Insrrep Womax medium height, blue eyes. Bunes, Torrepo Jack, and New Parrern Har, six sea- 
A Freak or Fortune commenced im... ... 929 Apowt1s, twenty, tall, dark, fond of home and music, | men in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with 

(A Noverzrtz) .. 41 would like to correspond with a young lady about seven- | six young ladies. Cook’s Ladle is twenty-four, medium 
Facktia r coe eee _ 46 teen or eighteen. height, of peg: | j ition. Fighters 7% oveniy- 
Cuntocs Fisutse In- A Wirsome WIFE com- P . t tall, fair, of a loving disposition, fond of home 

CIDEBT 4c ec cs mencea h... 2. ... 903) _POLLIRand ALLIE, two Stent, Peon ete and children. ‘Sail Ho is twenty-four, medium height, 
New Mera Journal 47 spond with two young gentlemen. Pollie si]. children, | dark, fond of children. Jimmy Bungs is twenty-six, tll, 
Oo i a * —_ dukieed, teetek inauteyte, ot fies dispo- | fair. Torpedo Jack is twenty-three, medium height, 

- ’ 
STATISTICS w20 oe oo = 47 mes ieiges y 940 | sition, fond of home povin = sony dark, fond of music and dancing. New Pattern Hat is 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Ovr CorresronpExtTs should in all cases furnish us 
with their names and addresses. Letters signed simply 
with initials or a nom de plume may not always receive 
immediate attention, as our space is limited. No charge 
is made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

Ayxious.—For restoring the hair, or preventing it 
turning grey, there is a remedy which is said to have 
been very successful—at any rate, it has been before the 
public for many years—namely, Oldridge’s Balm of 
Columbia. You can procure it, we believe, at any che- 
mist’s, or at 22, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
W.C. The price is three shillings. and sixpence a bottle. 

Tuomas B.—See our answer to “ Anxious.” 

Icnoramus.—** By the grace of God Iam what I am” 
is in Latin, according to the Vulgate version, rendered 
** Per gratiam Dei ego sum quis qualis.” The Vulgate 
is only a version, but it is considered a fair rendering of 
the Greek original. 

H. R.—Unless it is mutually agreed that the difference 
in religions faith is not to be a matter of domestic dis- 
cord, we would not recommend persons of different re- 
ligious beliefs to marry. 

T. H.—According to modern etiquette, it is not neces- 
sary for a gentleman to take off his glove to shake hands 
with a lady who has her gloves on. 

M. K.—To cure a soft corn, dip a piece of linen rag in 
turpentine and wrap it round the toe on which the corn 
is situated, night and morning. a few days the corn 
will disappear. 

A. G. N.—In horseback riding with a lady, a gentleman 
should take the right-hand side. The y's riding- 
habit swings on the left-hand side of her horse, and it 
would be very awkward for a gentleman to occupy the 
same side. Besides, if her habit should be ym much 
by the wind, it might frighten a horse on the same side, 
aud if her ewn horse should become rather restive the 

eutlonean could not readily aid her if he were on her 
t side. 

8S. E.—To make sandpaper, sift the sand you intend to 
use through a wire sieve, and then smooth on both sides 
with pumice stone any good, tough paper, and tack it on 
2 board. Give the surface of the paper a coating of 
strong glue size, and then sprinkle with the sifted sand. 

C. M.—The use of the apostrophe is incorrect in ‘ the 
three F’s?’ The F here is, in effect, a noun, and the 
ordinary rule for forming the plural of a noun is the add- 
ing ofs, hence Fs. Similarly the plural of M.P. is not 

.P.’s but M.P.s. 

W.B.¥.—The barbers’ pole was formerly used onl 
by those who added blood-letting and drawing of teet 
to their business of shaving, and were called barber-sur- 
geons. The — is posed rep t the ribbon 
which was bound around the arm previous to blood-let- 
ting, and the basin the vessel to receive the blood. The 
pole is now in general use by barbers, the basin being 
omitted. 

I. C.—A fine oil paste blacking is made as follows: 
Ivory-black, two pounds; molasses, four ounces; oil of 
vitriol, two ounces; best tallow, four ounces; gum- 
arabic, one ounce. Mix the tallow and vitriol together, 
aud let it stand twenty-four hours. Dissolve the gum in 
a eupful of warm water; then add three tablespoonfuls 
of best vinegar; heat it and mix with the ow, and 
then add the ivory-black, molasses, and the whites of 
two eggs. 

E. E. B.—Tannic acid is an astringent preparation, 
and may be procured, we presume, with directions for 
its use, at yf druggist’s. Asawash it may be used in 
solution, in the proportion of five grains to a fluid ounce 
of water. 

E. S.—For cement for rubber powdered shellac is 
softened in ten tinies its weight of strong water of am- 
monia, whereby a transparent mass is obtained, which 
becomes fluid after keeping some little time without the 
use of hot water. In three or four weeks the mixture is 
pata liquid, and, when applied, it will be found to 
soften the rubber. As soon as the ia e t 
the rubber hardens again—it is said quite firmly—and 
thus becomes impervious both to $s and to liquids. 
For cementing sheet rubber, or rubber material in any 
shape, to metal, glass, and other smooth surfaces, the 
cemeut is highly recommended. } 











Primrose BELLE, nineteen, medium height, fair, of a 
loving disposition, fond of music and singing, would like 
to correspond with a dark young gentleman ‘about 
twenty-two. 

Attics and MarceEryr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Annie is seventeen, tall, fair, fond of home, 
Margery is eighteen, medium height, fair, fond of home, 

E. Timz Gusz, Mrcwart and Torpzpo Nep, three 
seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond 
with three young ladies. wee pe - twent; see 
tall, fair, good-looking, of a loving di ition. ichae. 
is twenty-two, dark, fond of home oak weit Torpedo 
Ned is nineteen, medium height, light hair, blue eyes, 
fond of home and dancing. 


ETHELEEN. 


Wuen sweetly falls the dew of e’en 
Upon the flowers so fair, 

And stars with love glint from above 
With witching, twinkling glare, 

Then does my thought revert to thee, 
And where we two have been ; 

*Tis joy to me that where I be 
Thou’ rt still my Etheleen. 


The breeze that singing passes by 
Does carry on its wing 

Sweet words of rest unto my breast, 
It such does ever bring. 

The strain it sings is all of one, 
The fairest flower I’ve seen— 

Ah! bonnie is my little gem, 
My own sweet Etheleen. 


In every flower that blushing blooms 
I see her face so fair, 
In every stream that softly sings 
ear her sweet voice there. 
How can I then but hail the hour, 
Exulting, yet serene, 
When I will call a form so dear 


My own sweet Etheleen. 8. B.N. 


Auice and Parry, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Alice is seventeen, medium height, dark. Patty is 
eighteen, medium height, dark. 

Potty and Daisy, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Polly is twenty-one, medium height, fair, fond of home 
and children. Daisy is nineteen, medium height, dark, 
fond of home and children. 

Ciara and Anniz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Clara is eighteen, tall, dark hair and eyes, fond 
of home and children. Annieis eighteen, medium height, 
— hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of 

ome. 

Broom, Mor and ScruszBeEr, three young men in the 
Royal Artillery, would like to correspond with three 
young ladies between eighteen and twenty with a view 
to matrimony. Broom is twenty-one, hair and 
eyes, fond of home and music. Mop is twenty-two, fair, 
blue o7% fond tf. — and - en Scrubber is 
twenty, brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition 
fond of home and children. ~ RF 

Hager, seventeen, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about the same age. 

Gas Ropg and Main-tor Bow.inx, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies with a view to matrimony. Gab Rope is twenty- 
one, short, fair, fond of dancing. Main-top Bowline is 
twenty-two, medium height, dark, fond ot home and 
music. 

Lrpm, Many, Jerntx, and Lizz18, four friends, would 
like to correspond with four young gentlemen. Lydia 
is twenty-two, medium height, dark, fond of home and 
music. Mary is eighteen, medium height, dark, fond of 
home and music. Jennie is nineteen, t fair, fond of 
music and dancing. Lizzie is nineteen, fair, fond of 
music and dancing. 

Lowpox, LiverPoot and Limerick, three seamen in 
the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three 
young es. London is twenty-two, medium height, 

, of a loving disposition, fond of home. Liv: l is 
ante ane, BE ae) of a loving disposition, fond of 
singing an neing. Limerick is twenty-four, medium 
height, dark, fond of children. y 


L 





twenty-five, tall, fair. 

Lower Jim, twenty, tall, fair, blue eyes, good-look- 
ing, fond of home and children, would like to correspond 
with a young lady with a view to matrimony. ‘ 

Isa and Jenny, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two Jone ae ot _ a a 
Isa is twent; ir, of a loving di ition. Jenny 
is suventees, tall; ‘dark; fond of home and children. 

Atrce and Potty, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen between eighteen and 
twenty-two. ‘ilce is seventeen, tall, dark. Polly is 
seventeen, medium height, dark. 

Marr Ann, Avice and Emits, three friends, would 
like to correspond with three young gentlemen. Mary 
Ann is eighteen, short, fair, fond of music. Alice is 
nineteen, tall, dark, of a loving disposition. Emilie is 
seventeen, short, fair, good-looking. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 
d rg is responded to by—Teddy, twenty-four, medium 
eight. 
AnwIz by—Frank, twenty-five, medium height. 
GrorGE by—Ethel, twenty, medium height, auburn 
hair, blue eyes. 
Epwin by—Blanche, eighteen, tall, fair. 
Firetroys by—Louie, twenty-two, tall, dark, good- 
looking. 
Gerorce by—Kate, twenty, medium height, fair, good- 
looking. 
Epwin by—Ada, twenty, dark, good-looking. 
Epwin by—Maggie, eighteen. 
Po.uiz by—Jupiter. 
NELLIEZ by—Mars. 
Jenny by—Venus. 
J1z Star by—Bertie G., eighteen, medium height, fair, 
blue eyes. 
Minxyre by—Arthur. 
Dor by—Fred. 
Worm by—Kate. 
Bos Stay by—Rose G. 
RamamER by—Pollie, twenty, medium height, dark hair 
and eyes, fond of home and children. 
Worm by—Louisa, twenty, medium height, dark hair, 
blue eyes. 
SroncE by—Eliza, eighteen, medium height, dark hair, 
hazel eyes, fond of dancing. 
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